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HELPING CONTRIBUTE 
DIRECTLY TO THE WAR 
EFFORT 


HE day on which this issue of the 

School Review is ready for dis- 
tribution marks the approach of the 
third year of the war. During these 
past two years the columns of this 
publication have given ample evidence 
of the desire and the ability of teach- 
ers and administrators to fashion the 
schools to the nation’s war program. 
There has also been given through 
these pages ample evidence that men 
and women in positions of leadership 
outside the profession of education 
have, since the start of the war, em- 
phasized the value of schools to youth 
and the nation. 

Most pupils appreciate what the 
schools can do and are now doing to 
prepare them specifically for eventu- 
ally taking their parts in the struggle 
for victory. There is no unanimity 
among pupils, however, in their will- 
ingness to wait for the processes of 
education to take effect. There has 
been, and there still is, evidence of the 
need for vigorous campaigns by school 


authorities to induce pupils to return 
to school after vacation periods and 
to continue their programs of study 
until they graduate or until they come 
within the authority of the Selective 
Service Act. 

The lure away from the school in 
wartime is exerted from three direc- 
tions. One of these three is the school 
itself. In anticipation of summer and 
holiday vacations, the school authori- 
ties admonish pupils to aid the war 
effort by seeking jobs on farms and 
in shops, stores, and factories. The 
financial attraction of regular full-time 
employment is another urge impelling 
young people to leave their books. A 
third tendency to forsake studies 
comes with the desire of many persons 
to contribute immediately something 
very definite to war service. 


News bul- 
letins for 
soldiers 


Some teachers and prin- 
cipals have endeavored 
to satisfy the last-men- 
tioned urge by bringing 
into their schools activities which re- 
late directly to the war. Character- 
istic of what is being done in this re- 
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gard is a project described in the Sep- 
tember, 1943, issue of the Journal of 
Education by Charles and Eunice 
Juckett. These writers offer some 
valuable advice on the basis of their 
experience with a group of secretarial- 
practice students. They rightly as- 
sumed that their pupils appreciated 
the significance of high morale among 
servicemen and that one very impor- 
tant factor in such morale is news 
from home, news of “what’s really 
going on in the old home town.” If 
there is one group that can provide 
such “printable gossip,” it is the group 
at the school which the men had at- 
tended before leaving for the service. 

To provide the news, the pupils 
prepared the bulletins as a group proj- 
ect. The criteria which this group 
evolved for the selection of items 
were: 

A. The inclusion of lots of news involv- 
ing (1) names, particularly of widely known 
home-town people, “characters,” and boys 
in the service, and (2) well-known local 
places, (3) annual events such as gunning 
season, local celebrations, football, etc. 

B. The exclusion of local newspaper 
items as our weekly village newspaper is sent 
to all the boys. Sometimes a newspaper item 
was used after it had been “dressed up”—a 
new slant given, or an appropriate comment 
added. 

According to the report of the 
Jucketts, by the time the pupils had 
produced their fifth and final issue for 
the year, they had developed a suc- 
cessful plan for organizing their work. 
Their plan, which is outlined below, 
should prove of interest to others. 


A. The selection of a general chairman 
and one pupil to take charge of each of the 
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following operations, with the rest of the 
class acting as assistants: (1) news-gathering 
and first dummy, (2) re-write and second 
dummy, (3) checking addresses and typing 
envelopes, (4) cutting stencils, (5) mimeo- 
graphing, (6) stapling and mailing. 

B. Posting a time schedule and holding 
each subchairman responsible for seeing that 
his operation is completed on time. 


Employ- Undoubtedly this year, 
ment in the as last, many high- 
holidays school authorities will 

encourage their abler pu- 
pils to make their contribution to the 
war effort by filling business and in- 
dustrial positions during the coming 
holidays. This suggestion follows a 
thoroughly acceptable practice. No 
sooner will this program be under way, 
however, than emphasis will again 
have to be given the “return-to- 
school” and “stay-in-school” cam- 
paigns. It reminds us to emphasize 
again the excellent statement adopted 
last August by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission under the title ‘An 
Emergency in the Education of Amer- 
ican Youth,” which is summarized in 
the following “Conclusions and Rec- 
ommendations.” 

1. Youth who have not completed high 
school are in the war most effectively when 
they are carrying forward their regular 
school work, plus the special curriculums and 
activities provided by the schools as a recog- 
nized part of the total war effort. 

2. School attendance until graduation is 
the best contribution to the war effort which 
school-age youth can make. 

3. Full recognition should be given to the 
statements of the Army, Navy, and War 
Manpower Commission, to the effect that 
the great need is for the highest quality of 
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service which can be obtained and that con- 
tinued schooling until graduation is the one 
best assurance for the performance desired. 

4. Parents, industry, labor, business, and 
society in general will profit best by the ade- 
quate education of all youth. 

5. The personal needs and development 
of the individual pupil can best be met by 
continuance in school until graduation. 

6. The interpretation of the school laws, 
in respect to school leaving, should be made 
clear, to the effect that permits for work are 
granted for time which is released from 
schooling and that the burden of proof is 
upon those who interfere with the continu- 
ance of youth in school until graduation. 

7. Safeguards for the proper granting of 
work permits should be rigorously main- 
tained. 

8. Counseling services should be given in 
connection with individual requests for work 
permits. Pupils should be advised to enter 
only such occupations as are officially listed 
as essential. 

9. Requests for work permits should be 
presented in advance, and personal contacts 
should be made with parents before the 
issuance of permits. 

to. School officials should immediately 
interview pupils who left school before the 
end of the preceding term and offer specific 
counseling in respect to the desirability of 
their return to school. 

11. Each school should survey the local 
situation with respect to essential work needs 
and the best possible adjustment for the 
maximum amount of schooling, with such 
provision of time for essential work as may 
be necessary. 

12. The health of pupil workers should be 
given full consideration, and provisions for 
work should apply only to those who are 
physically capable. 

13. In any of those centers where the 
needs for war emergency manpower cannot 
be met in any other way, co-operative 
schemes involving adjustments between 
school time and employment should be de- 
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veloped, the work schedule not to exceed one- 
half time. 

14. Every effort should be made to meet 
the needs of working youth by the extension 
of school opportunities through late after- 
noon and evening hours, on Saturdays, and 
during the summer months. All such exten- 
sions of the school schedule should receive 
the benefits of state aid. 


These columns of the 
October issue of the 
School Review indicated 
some ways in which the 
schools have been co-operating with 
the Army in training boys for induc- 
tion. Reported at the same time in 
Occupations was another type of evi- 
dence of the splendid fashion in which 
the Army and the schools are working 
toward a common goal. In this in- 
stance educational representatives 
were afforded an opportunity to get a 
close-up of induction procedures. 

Counselors, teachers, administra- 
tors—indeed, all those associated with 
secondary education—are vitally in- 
terested in learning how a schoolboy 
becomes a soldier. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators can deal far more intel- 
ligently with the pre-induction prepa- 
ration of youth if they themselves ap- 
preciate what lies immediately ahead 
of their pupils who enter the armed 
forces. With this in mind, the October 
issue of Occupations reports: 


Army and 
school re- 
lations 


Major General T. A. Terry, commanding 
the Second Service Command, invited repre- 
sentatives of the State Departments of Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, and New York, and of the 
public schools of New York City to visit in- 
duction, reception, and training centers of 
the area on August 17 and 18, 1943. After 
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reception by General Terry at Governors 
Island, New York, the party with military 
escort visited the Induction Center at Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 

It then proceeded to the Reception Center 
at Fort Dix, N. J., where it spent the night. 
The following day it visited the Signal Corps 
School and Training Installation at Fort 
Monmouth, N. J. 

The purposes of the tour as listed on the 
program and itinerary were: 

“1, To provide state educational leaders 
with an opportunity to observe at first hand 
insofar as possible Army classification and 
assignment procedures. 

“2. To provide them with an opportunity 
to observe Army training of a basic and ad- 
vanced nature. 

“3. To afford an opportunity to observe 
the relationship between the types of pre- 
induction training given in civilian schools 
and the post-induction training program of 
the Army. 

“4. To afford an opportunity to under- 
stand the nature of military life through ob- 
servation of the soldier’s living, working, and 
recreational activities and facilities and 
their implications for training and guidance 
in the schools. 

“5. To provide a medium for the ex- 
change of opinion concerning the problems 
and plans for pre-induction training in the 
states within the several Service Com- 
mands.” 

The Army’s guests returned from the in- 
spection tour most enthusiastic about this 
opportunity to see induction and training at 
first hand. One member expressed for the 
group the hope that similar tours might be 
arranged in the several Service Commands as 
a means of strengthening the link between 
the educational front and the military front 
in the common effort for national defense. 
At the present time, the Civilian Pre-induc- 
tion Training Branch has an officer on duty 
in each Service Command to interpret train- 
ing needs of the armed forces and co-operate 
with the schools in behalf of the men facing 
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induction. This officer is stationed at the 
headquarters of the Service Command and 
gives his entire time to liaison service be- 
tween educational and military personnel as 
expressed by the Secretary of War: “The 
prospect of effective collaboration between 
the educational and armed forces of the na- 
tion is a healthy symbol of a vigilant democ- 
racy in action.” 


WHEN JOHNNY CoMES MARCHING 
HoME 

HE experiences, insights, and un- 

derstandings which the person- 
nel of the armed forces and those of 
the schools are deriving from contacts 
of the type described in the foregoing 
paragraphs should serve a double pur- 
pose. These co-operative relationships 
are exceedingly valuable, not only 
when manpower is flowing from edu- 
cational institutions toward the armed 
forces, but also when the reverse ac- 
tion takes place. Indeed, manpower 
is already flowing in both directions. 
Though our major activities, until 
victory is won, will probably continue 
to be directed toward the transfer of 
young people from schools to war 
activities, it is apparent that consider- 
able thought has been given to plans 
for the members of the armed forces 
and of war industries who are return- 
ing to more normal activities. 


The problems of pre- 
induction and induction 
forces are before us in full 

measure, but it is also 
true that the problems of mustering- 
out are before us. Max F. Baer, direc- 
tor of the B’nai B’rith Vocational 
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Service Bureau, Washington, D.C., is 
responsible for the following state- 
ment which appears in Occupations 
for October, 1943. 

The public has not known that the equiv- 
alent of three to four divisions of American 
troops has been demobilized monthly for 
some time. Approximately 500,000 had 
been returned to civilian life by the end of 
1942; the figure is expected to jump to about 
1,100,000 by the end of 1943; it may be well 
Over 2,000,000 by the end of 1944, unless 
cessation of hostilities before or at that time 
results in general demobilization. 


What to do about the situation 
“When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home” was the topic of the University 
of Chicago Round Table broadcast of 
September 5, 1943. The participants 
were Professors S. H. Nerlove, Floyd 
W. Reeves, and Ralph W. Tyler, all of 
the University of Chicago faculty. 
Their conclusions, as summarized by 
Professor Tyler, were as follows: 


We seem to be agreed that there is a seri- 
ous problem of unemployment facing us 
when victory is won. We are also agreed 
that to provide for that unemployment will 
require the action both of private industry 
and of government. We seem to be agreed, 
too, that, during a period in which private 
industry is being reconverted, there will be 
need for various devices to cushion the un- 
employment problem for individuals. 

We have talked about such devices as un- 
employment compensation, old-age assist- 
ance, private industry’s giving dismissal 
wages, mustering-out pay for men in the 
service, job preference for men in the service, 
and legislation to provide social security for 
men who have been in the service. 

We have also talked about education and 
training. It seems that we are generally 
agreed that education and training are close- 
ly related to the problems of unemployment. 
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They provide, on the one hand, a means of 
giving important work and activity to many 
men who are in the service or who have been 
in war work. In the second place, they pro- 
vide an opportunity to upgrade the quality 
of our labor and to improve the quality of 
our citizenship. For these reasons, they have 
a place in the picture. 


Further evidence of the 
lively concern which is 
shown over what may 
best be done for Johnny 
and the American way of life when 
demobilization takes place is the re- 
cent Report of the Commission on Post- 
war Training and Adjustment of the 
Institute of Adult Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
This report is the result of the deliber- 
ation of forty-five men and women 
representing a great breadth of educa- 
tional interest. The report is being 
widely distributed and will, no doubt, 
stimulate considerable discussion. 
This commission, whose chairman 
was Professor George D. Strayer, of 
Teachers College, emphasizes the fact 
that, if we are to deal successfully with 
the post-war problems, the time to lay 
our plans is now. Though our thinking 
tends toward an over-all or national 
view of the problem, the commission 
stresses the community responsibility 
for planning and carrying on the pro- 
gram. The need for planning is urgent 
and lies squarely in the hands of the 
local community. To quote from the 
report: 


The essential pattern of American life, 
and particularly of American education— 
local responsibility for initiative and accom- 
plishment—should be preserved in the pro- 
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gram of post-war training and adjustment, 
as for counseling. Therefore, the problem 
should be chiefly one for community action. 
It is to a community that discharged soldiers 
and workers will return. It is in a communi- 
ty that they will find occupational security. 
Cities and counties thus are the units which 
should play the most active role in vocation- 
al and other adjustment. 

All the resources of each community 
should be harnessed to the training program. 
At the heart of the activity should function 
advisory committees for each of the chief oc- 
cupational fields in which training is being 
given. Committees already serving as units 
in a regular program of vocational education 
or in a program of war training may work 
admirably in the post-war effort. Where 
such bodies do not exist or are not satisfac- 
tory, new representative committees may be 
created. The important need is for the pool- 
ing of the latent power to be found in any 
community, large or small, rural or urban, 
to the end that the people there may become 
alive to and share in the wise and effective 
solution of their own problems of occupation- 
al adjustment. 

The program for post-war training cannot 
be planned and launched after the war. Both 
planning and the training of essential per- 
sonnel must start immediately. The inter- 
ests of the men and women of all types who 
will need assistance, and the interests of the 
country as a whole, both demand action 
now. During the present war we have had 
to train millions upon millions of unskilled 
persons to become skilled workers in indus- 
try. We have needed competent instructors 
to do the training. Often such instructors 
had to be trained for their work before they 
could train prospective workers. This proc- 
ess has taken time. So has the similar process 
of adjusting administrators to their new 
tasks. If from the beginning we had been 
able to call upon teachers and administrators 
who were thoroughly prepared for their 
tasks, we should have saved precious time— 
and, indirectly, human lives. 
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This editorial writer wishes to di- 
rect especial attention to the reference 
given in the commission’s report to 
benefits which can- now be derived 
from the experience gained by the Ad- 
justment Service for the Unemployed, 
New York City, in providing counsel- 
ing for adults during the depression 
years 1933-34. Many will also recall 
the techniques devised by the Minne- 
sota Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute at the University of 
Minnesota. Some community librar- 
ies contain the reports of these enter- 
prises, and reference to them will 
doubtless be of great aid to those now 
confronted with the problems of post- 
war training and adjustment. 


A forward look at antici- 
pated developments in 
the field of modern-lan- 
guage teaching is con- 
tained in a recent pamphlet entitled 
Modern Language Teaching in the 
Postwar Reconstruction of Education, 
edited by James B. Tharp, professor 
of education at Ohio State University, 
and published by the University Press 
at the same institution. This publica- 
tion, containing the papers presented 
at the Modern Language Teachers’ 
Institute held at Ohio State Univer- 
sity in June, 1942, should prove stim- 
ulating to teachers and administrative 
officers. The content is indicated by 
the topics of the papers presented: 
“Language Study and the Public,” 
“Post-war Reconstruction in Educa- 
tion: The Subject-Matters,” ‘Pan- 
Americanism in the United States,” 
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“The Inter-American Destiny,” “Pro- 
fessional Aspects of Foreign-Language 
Teaching,” “Social Aspects of Foreign- 
Language Teaching,” ‘Linguistic As- 
pects of Foreign-Language Teaching,” 
“Historical Aspects of Foreign-Lan- 
guage Teaching,” and “Post-war Re- 
construction in Education: The 
Teachers.” 


HEALTH AND WELFARE IN WAR 
AND PEACE 


ye results of military physical 
examinations make the nation 
health-conscious. During the periods 
of peace we assume that as a people we 
are physically sturdier than we actual- 
ly are, and the results of widespread 
physical and mental examinations in- 
variably surprise us. War demands 
tougher bodies than most of us pos- 
sess. It obligates everyone who desires 
to contribute his share to victory to 
put himself into as excellent a state of 
physical and mental health as possible 
and to keep himself at that high level. 
To this practically all educators agree, 
at least academically. 

Typically, the reaction to this 
necessity is to place more emphasis on 
physical exertion. More hours of gym- 
nasium are scheduled in school pro- 
grams, and more grilling standards of 
physical performance are demanded. 
The objective is twofold: (1) to estab- 
lish superb physical and mental health 
and (2) to inculate in the individual 
the knowledge and desire to keep 
healthy even when direct supervision 
is removed. In war and in peace na- 
tional health on a long-term basis de- 
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pends more on the ability and the 
desire of individuals to maintain 
bodily and mental health than on the 
prescribed periods of physical exercise 
during any one period of school or life. 
To be effective, health education must 
be broad in scope. Health is as much 
a matter of nutrition, digestion, relax- 
ation, mental attitude, and cleanliness 
as it is a question of exercise. 

Noteworthy in this regard is an 
article on “Improving the Health 
Program of the Ohio State University 
School,” published in the Educational 
Research Bulletin for September 15, 
1943. This article gives a report of 
a faculty health committee and repre- 
sents one phase of the co-operative 
project of curriculum revision which 
the staff of the Ohio State University 
School has undertaken, with Robert 
S. Gilchrist as director. The report 
deserves the attention of every educa- 
tor interested in a genuine program 
of health education for war or peace. 
The committee considered its health 
objectives from the standpoints of (1) 
personal living; (2) social relationships 
with age mates, friends, and family; 
and (3) the social relationships of the 
individual and the community. 

Typical characteristics of healthful 
living are those here quoted for per- 
sonal living: 

1. The individual’s vigor and tone imply 
reserves of energy and initiative which re- 
quire a satisfactory balance of the metabolic 
processes, freedom from infection, normal 
functioning of bodily routines, and an ab- 
sence of emotional and physical strains. He 
is characterized by vitality and animation 
and tends to hold an optimistic point of 
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view. As a result of genuine security he is 
self-composed and seldom shows signs of 
embarrassment. He is growing in readiness 
for adventure, in enjoyment of active partici- 
pation, and in eagerness to meet the prob- 
lems of living. 

2. His bodily parts function harmoniously 
with optimum efficiency in energy transfor- 
mations. His physical make-up is indicative 
of harmonious and unified activity, muscle 
co-ordination is well developed, and there is 
no glandular imbalance. 

3. The individual develops a sense of 
achievement. He is growing in faith in him- 
self through reasonable success in sports, in 
the social graces, and in intellectual, aesthet- 
ic, and practical activities. Balanced inter- 
ests and a sense of well-being or personal 
effectiveness are developing. The satisfac- 
tion experienced from the successful comple- 
tion of an undertaking, as well as from the 
approval of the group stimulates him to con- 
tinue giving his best efforts to the solution of 
other problems. 

4. He gradually achieves status as a per- 
son through growth in independence, in es- 
tablishing security, and in developing a sense 
of belonging. He feels that his selfhood has 
some anchorage, the security of which is evi- 
denced by his growing social status. He is 
gradually achieving recognition from the 
group through his intelligent suggestions and 
his method of solving problems. 

5. He gradually frees himself from child- 
ish egotism and shows growth in social sensi- 
tivity and willingness to sublimate personal 
desires to the larger concerns of the group. 
He increasingly takes more interest in and 
derives more satisfaction from participation 
in group problems. 

6. He understands the wide range of 
variability that exists among “normal”’ indi- 
viduals, and becomes better able to accept 
his own personal variations and hence to live 
more intelligently. Furthermore, he becomes 
more intelligent and less emotional in his 
reactions to and criticism of variations in 
others. He understands that he, himself, 
contributes to normality. He knows the 
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range of normality in basal metabolism, 
blood count, blood pressure, height and 
weight gains at certain age levels; if the range 
of his own measurements is too great he seeks 
medical advice. 

7. He grows in understanding of his sex 
role. His understanding of the masculine and 
feminine roles and what they require and 
offer is increasing. There is growth in under- 
standing of the maturation cycle from in- 
fancy to adulthood and perception of his own 
maturation in the light of these normal de- 
velopments. 

8. The individual gradually achieves a 
consistent outlook on life which serves to 
unify his living and to give it significance and 
direction. 

To some persons these objectives 
may seem so general that they cannot 
be brought within the compass of the 
school’s day-to-day program. If, how- 
ever, these objectives are considered 
sound, then they must be accepted as 
educational aims, along with the chal- 
lenge to invent methods whereby they 
can be achieved. In reacting against 
too narrow a concept of health, persons 
who draw up objectives such as those 
quoted from this report may be ac- 
cused of swinging too far in the oppo- 
site direction. At a time when almost 
every educator is health-conscious, 
partly because our programs of health 
have not been fully successful in the 
past, any such report as that of the 
Ohio faculty is worthy of all the 
thought we can give to it. 


Two types of special 
problems affecting the 
health and welfare of 


Problems 
of health- 
ful living 

youth are presenting 
themselves. One handicap to youth’s 
health can arise from too much em- 
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ployment or from improper kinds of 
work. 

The April issue of the Statistical 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company reports that, al- 
though youth of 15-19 years of age in 
general had an excellent health record 
in 1942, two unfavorable spots should 
be watched. There was an increase in 
the death rate from tuberculosis 
among white males of these ages and 
an increased death rate from indus- 
trial accidents among males of this age 
group. This bulletin points out: 

Boys and girls should not be allowed to 
work in an atmosphere which contains 
harmful dusts, fumes, or gases. Young bodies 
may be crippled by heavy manual labor or 
by work for long periods in cramped posi- 
tions Information should be spread that 
boys of fourteen to seventeen do not possess 
the required skill or stability to permit them 
to operate dangerous machines where a mo- 
ment’s forgetfulness may endanger their 
lives and the lives of others. Youth needs all 
the protection we can give, and the war 
should not be made an excuse for laxity. 


In a recent bulletin of the United 
States Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, entitled Protecting the 
Health of Young Workers in Wartime, 
a suggestion is made regarding the 
role of the school in furthering the 
health of youth who are employed: 

Schools can contribute facilities for physi- 
cal examinations and follow-up. They can 
adapt their hot-lunch program to the re- 
quirements of students who have jobs out- 
side school. If other agencies do not offer 
vocational-guidance and junior-placement 
services, schools should give these services in 
order to steer students into occupations for 
which they are fitted. Schools should be 
active in protecting boys and girls who are 
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working after school by watching to see that 
the kinds of employment they enter and the 
hours they work are not detrimental to them. 
Through health-education activities the 
schools should convince young people of the 
importance of safeguarding their health 
themselves. 

When issuance of employment and age 
certificates is a school function, the school 
can make an additional contribution to the 
health and legal protection of young workers 
by issuing the certificates promptly and care- 


Parent-teacher associations, labor unions, 
and other organized groups can play a vital 
part in this program of health protection. 
They can find out where and under what 
conditions boys and girls are being employed 
and what is being done to keep them in good 
health. They can co-operate with other 
groups to make sure that health services are 
available to young workers. 


The second handicap to the health 
and welfare of youth is brought about 
by the irregular habits of living in 
homes of “part-time mothers and 
latchkey children.” Many mothers 
filling full-time jobs cannot provide 
properly for the wholesome living 
and supervision of their families. This 
handicap is mentioned in the content 
of a recent press release from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

The war, indirectly the cause of most 
juvenile delinquency, has served to loosen 
many moral bonds for children already “po- 
tentially delinquent.” A study of juvenile 
delinquency was made during a conference- 
laboratory course in education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas under direction of Dr. J. G. 
Umstattd, professor of education. 

A report on the study, just off the press, 
reveals that delinquency is on the increase 
throughout the nation. The Travelers’ Aid 
reported twice as many runaways during 
1942 as in 1941, and in Massachusetts, two 
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and one-third times as many boys were com- 
mitted to correctional schools during 1942 as 
in the previous year. Some 3 per cent of the 
25 million children in the United States in 
1931 were delinquent, the report points out, 
but the proportion has increased enormously 
since the war began. 

Direct war causes for juvenile delin- 
quency are “part-time mothers and latch- 
key” children, emotional upsets because of 
broken family ties, interrupted education, 
and an unusual amount of easily made mon- 
ey to spend. But a great many of the young- 
sters brought in on delinquency charges now 
were potentially delinquent before the war, 
conferees stressed. 

“The basic causes of delinquency are 
poverty, lack of schooling, broken homes, 
racial and nationalistic rivalry, and physical 
and mental disabilities,” the report indicates. 
“These causes existed before the war, and 
wartime excitement and restlessness have 
simply served to break down restrictions.” 

Members of the conference concluded 
that one of the primary jobs of schools and 
teachers is to prevent and cure delinquency. 
Four specific principles were suggested for 
future school planning: (1) Give the child 
some status—a feeling of “belonging.” (2) 
Attend to his health needs. (3) Teach him a 
skill. (4) Train him in an attitude of good will. 


Secondary-school teach- 
fitness ers and administrative 


Physical- 


functionaries can get 
very valuable sugges- 
tions for conditioning their more ma- 
ture pupils from a United States Office 
of Education handbook which has 
just come off the press. This publica- 
tion carries the title Handbook on Phys- 
ical Fitness for Students in Colleges 
and Universities. It was prepared by 
a committee appointed by Commis- 
sioner of Education Studebaker, with 
the collaboration of the Army, the 
Navy, the Public Health Service, and 


program . 
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the Physical Fitness Division of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. Chapters i—x, inclusive, deal 
with physical activities and the re- 
maining three chapters with other pro- 
cedures for healthful living. Though 
intended primarily for college men and 
women, it should prove of value to 
high-school teachers and administra- 
tors, especially to those concerned 
with the health program of the upper 
grades. 

This more recent handbook is a 
companion manual to the publication 
distributed in the autumn of 1942 by 
the Office of Education entitled Physi- 
cal Fitness through Health Education for 
the Victory Corps. Within the past year 
thirty-one states have adopted, in its 
entirety or with some modifications, 
the plan for physical development out- 
lined in that publication. 

Though both manuals present con- 
cisely and directly the physical activi- 
ties intended for healthful living, they 
are most effectively used by teachers 
especially trained for this type of 
work. Unfortunately many schools 
are at present understaffed in the 
physical-education department or are 
operating entirely without adequately 
trained instructors of physical edu- 
cation. Even in normal times there is 
a scarcity of teachers who are compe- 
tent to direct a genuine program of 
health education. 


EMERGENCY TEACHERS 
N THE March, 1943, issue of School 
Review these columns presented a 
summary of the measures taken by 
the states to modify their teacher- 
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certification practices in order to solve 
the teacher-shortage problem. As a 
result of these practices, there are now 
employed in our schools thousands 
who can be thought of as ‘“‘emergency 
teachers’’—teachers who do not meet 
the minimum requirements for obtain- 
ing regular certificates toteach. Many, 
no doubt, are proving effective in the 
work assigned them. If, however, 
regular certification requirements are 
meaningful, these teachers as a group 
should be more carefully observed 
than are the teachers who possess the 
full qualifications. 

The School Review welcomes a new 
journalistic enterprise, Educational 
Leadership, which combines Educa- 
tional Method and the Curriculum 
Journal, by referring to two symposia 
upon the subject of emergency teach- 


ers, which appear in the first issue of 
the new journal. One considers ‘““How 
Can We Help Emergency Teachers?” 
and the other, “What Can We Learn 


from Emergency Teachers?” The 
views presented indicate clearly that 
in many quarters the emergency 
teacher is not merely being tolerated 
as a war phenomenon. According to 
the contributors of these symposia, 
the emergency teachers are being 
greeted with faith and understanding, 
are being provided with up-to-date 
educational philosophy, are being 
given refresher courses, and are being 
sympathetically encouraged to equip 
themselves as quickly as possible for 
the teaching responsibilities which 
they have, in many instances, so pa- 
triotically assumed. 

Many of the emergency teachers 
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are married women, some of whom 
held regular certificates earlier in their 
lives. Some have reared families of 
their own and have participated wide- 
ly in civic and community undertak- 
ings. From such as these the schools 
can learn much. As one of the con- 
tributors reports: 


Most of the emergency teachers in this 
group have children in the schools of this 
division at present. In studying the reactions 
of their children to school, some of these teach- 
ers have arrived at an understanding of the 
kinds of school experiences and conditions 
which are helpful, and those which are harm- 
ful in developing children normally. 

The concept of individual differences, for 
example, has become a reality to a mother 
who has had two or more children in school 
for several years. Each child has reacted dif- 
ferently to the same teachers and the same 
kind of teaching. This mother has become 
convinced that the child and his reactions 
must be studied and the work adjusted to his 
individual needs in order to foster normal 
development. She knows that school cannot” 
consist of a set of activities or of the same 
predetermined subject matter for everybody. 
She knows that the teacher must be willing 
and able to make adjustment for individuals 
and groups and that the way the child feels 
about school is important. 


BETTER SELECTION OF BETTER 
TEACHERS 


HOUGH the current situation com- 

pels school administrators and 
specialists in teacher training to give 
immediate and primary consideration 
to the problem of upgrading many of 
the emergency teachers, the prospec- 
tive teachers for post-war days must 
not be forgotten. What kinds of in- 
dividuals should man our post-war 
schools is of concern now. With this 
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in mind, a monograph, Better Selection 
of Better Teachers, recently off the 
press, is a most timely and worthy 
contribution. This publication is 
sponsored by the Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society and was prepared by 
Vera M. Butler, of Connecticut Col- 
lege for Women; Ida M. Jewett, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; and Margaret M. Stroh, of Wil- 
son Teachers College. 

The study presents the experiences 
and opinions of an impressively large 
number of teachers who make up 
the membership of this society. The 
final chapter is a summarization and 
presents a suggested program for the 
better selection of teachers. Among 
other things the chapter contributes 
the following: 

The careful scrutiny of all the data 
treated in this monograph leads us to one 
significant conclusion: The selection of teach- 
ers must be a continuing, dramatic, co-opera- 
tive process engaged in by the public schools, 
the people in the community, the teacher-educat- 
ing institutions, and employers. Until we con- 
vince all of the groups named of the necessity 
of their assuming this mutual responsibility, 
any program of recruitment and selection of 
teachers will inevitably fail before it has 
achieved any momentum. 

Assuming that a program of this kind may 
be engaged in co-operatively, it will be pred- 
icated upon (1) a mutual perception of the 
fact that under the pressure of war’s de- 
mands education is taking on new shapes 
and that it can never be the same again; (2) 
that it involves as well an acceptance on the 
part of all those concerned that teachers are 
people capable of assuming and ready io as- 
sume their socio-civic responsibilities; (3) that 
it suggests a greater and more effective par- 
ticipation by teachers in the affairs of com- 
munity life; (4) that it also implies on the 
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other hand just as vital a degree of responsi- 
bility by the members of the community for 
the affairs of the school; and (5) that it in- 
volves the development of a professional 
solidarity the like of which we have not yet 
experienced. 

This monograph may be obtained 
for one dollar from the office of the 
Executive Secretary of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, 1909 Cliff 
Street, Austin, Texas. 


THE PRACTICAL ARTS AS PART OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
NE of the unfortunate effects of 
the war on the curriculum is the 
change in the practical arts of the 
upper elementary- and lower high- 
school grades. Normally specialists 
in this field conceive this subject to be 
part of general education. The differ- 
ence between the objectives of this 
type of instruction and those of voca- 
tional training has become fairly well 
established in the minds of most edu- 
cators. The war, directly and indirect- 
ly, has greatly increased the interest in 
vocational training and has had the 
opposite effect on the interest in the 
practical arts for general educational 
purposes. 

This situation has been brought 
about in part by a shortage of practi- 
cal-arts teachers and in part by a de- 
mand for technical training. Because 
practical-arts teachers possess poly- 
technical training, many of them en- 
tered industry and the specialist corps 
of the armed forces early in the war, 
thus creating a shortage of teachers 
which has caused some schools to dis- 
continue this type of instruction. In 


C 
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many schools which continue to oper- 
ate their shops and drawing rooms, 
the emphasis is increasingly placed on 
technical skills. Schools which can 
continue to offer practical arts as part 
of general education for boys and girls 
are indeed fortunate. It is encourag- 
ing to learn that there are school sys- 
tems possessing excellent vocational- 
training programs which not only are 
continuing to offer the general type of 
practical-arts instruction but are, 
indeed, extending it. 

A very gratifying report regarding 
this type of activity appears in the 
October, 1943, issue of the Chicago 
Principals’ Club Reporter. The report 
is written by Louis V. Newkirk, who 
is the director of industrial arts in the 
Chicago public schools. The course to 
which reference is made is termed 
“home mechanics laboratory,” and it 
is a very definite part of general edu- 
cation. It was introduced into the 
Chicago public schools on an experi- 
mental basis in five elementary schools 
in 1938-39. By 1942-43 it had spread 
to 150 elementary schools. According 
to Newkirk, the course meets the 
needs of newer educational practices 
of today by incorporating the follow- 
ing changes in the traditional shop 
program: 

1. The instructional content of the home 
mechanics laboratory course has been closely 
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related to the problems of modern life in the 
home and community. 

2. Less emphasis is given to isolated tool 
processes, and exercises; e.g., making joints, 
and sewing seams without the practical ap- 
plication of these skills. 

3. More emphasis is given to the educa- 
tional growth of the child, and the projects 
are considered a means to an end rather than 
the objective. 

4. The home mechanics laboratory course 
is a regular and fundamental part of the 
school program, and is not considered a spe- 
cial subject. 

5. Girls as well as boys are given an op- 
portunity to work with the types of tools and 
materials which will enable them to meet in- 
telligently the many mechanical problems 
which arise in the operation of the modern 
home. 

6. Boys and girls are permitted to work 
with a variety of commonly used hand tools, 
and construction materials, typical of mod- 
ern life. 

7. Boys as well as girls need experience 
with foods and clothing. Boys have cloth- 
ing to select and repair, and food to select, 
just as girls do. 


A program such as is suggested by 
the foregoing statements need in no 
wise interfere with the vocational- 
training program of a school system. 
It usually comes at an earlier age than 
does vocational training and is in- 
tended as part of sound general edu- 
cation. 


RoBeErt C. WOELLNER 
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WuHo’s WHO FoR DECEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by RoBERT C. WOELL- 

NER, associate professor 
of education and executive secretary 
of the Board of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement at the University of 
Chicago. LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
E. C. educational planning 
officer of the Service School, United 
States Naval Training Station, Great 
Lakes, Illinois, suggests a program for 
the secondary schools which is equally 
well adapted to peacetime and war- 
time education. STEPHEN M. Corey, 
professor of educational psychology 
and superintendent of the Laboratory 
Schools at the University of Chicago, 
describes an attempt made by faculty 
members of the University High 
School to appraise their success by de- 
veloping their own method of evaluat- 
ing teaching effectiveness. CHARLES 
I. GLICKSBERG, teacher of English at 
South Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, maintains that the scientific 
method should be an integral part of 
the educative process and makes 
special reference to the application of 
the scientific method to the English 
curriculum. WILLARD B. SPALDING, 
superintendent of schools, and WIt- 
LIAM C. KVARACEUS, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Passaic, New 
Jersey, show, by a historical survey of 
the reasons for the rise and fall of edu- 
cational institutions in America, that 
a secondary school which will meet the 


changing demands of our society is 
today necessary and inevitable. FRAN- 
cis D. Curtis, professor of education 
and of the teaching of science at the 
University of Michigan, reports two 
studies of modern high-school hand- 
books and compares the findings with 
those of similar studies made twenty 
years ago. Epwarp J. Rutan, head of 
the English department at Memo- 
rial High School, Millville, New Jer- 
sey, recounts his experiences in han- 
dling a group of pupils studying pre- 
flight aeronautics. JOHN DALE Rus- 
SELL, professor of education, associate 
dean and dean of students, Division 
of the Social Sciences, University of 
Chicago, and DonaLtp M. MAcKEN- 
ZIE, technical assistant to the secre- 
tary of the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, present a list of selected refer- 
ences on higher education. 


WALTER W. Cook, pro- 
fessor of education at the 
University of Minneso- 
ta. HARRIETT COCHRAN RICHARDSON, 
teacher in the commercial department 
at Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College, La Grange, Illinois. 
B. HENRY, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Chicago. J. M. O’RourKE, vocational 
counselor at Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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EDUCATION FOR MILITARY AND CIVILIAN COMPETENCE 


E. C. CLINE 
United States Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, Illinois 


war and the experimental 
adjustments thereto in second- 
ary education have now progressed to 
the stage where some basic considera- 
tions should begin to emerge that may 
be useful in guiding future thinking. 
The major question is whether pre- 
military or pre-induction education is 
education peculiar to an emergency 
which may or may not recur in the 
student’s lifetime and is, therefore, of 
transitory value. Is war fundamen- 
tally different from peace in the nature 
of its demands, or does war merely 
make more effective use of modern 
techniques encountered also in peace 
but ignored or ineffectually used by 
most persons? Does war merely bring 
into sharp focus shortcomings and 
omissions in our regularly planned 
program? 


EDUCATION VALUABLE IN WAR 
AND IN PEACE 


The thesis of this article is that a 
careful study will reveal that a thor- 
ough reorganization of secondary pro- 
grams so as to secure optimum train- 
ing in effective use of modern tech- 
nological devices will also form such a 
complete basis for pre-induction train- 
ing that easily made shifts inemphases 
and illustrative materials will be the 


* 


only adjustments necessary when war 
comes. It is difficult, for example, to 
see why a recent excellent suggestion, 
made by the Cooperative Committee 
on Science Teaching,’ does not provide 
a program equally well adapted, 
mutatis mutandis, to peacetime and to 
wartime education. Indeed, even be- 
fore the war there were on the way 
strikingly similar experiments in 
changing the usual secondary-school 
program, based on principles evolved, 
however, quite independently of any 
consideration of military needs.” 

If a program predicated on such a 
thesis is sound, there will be three 
most desirable results. (1) There will 
be no doubt as to the real (permanent) 
value of the program—doubt which 
results in hesitant, tardy, halfhearted, 
too-little-too-late attacks on the prob- 
lem when war comes. (2) In the tran- 
sition from war to peace (and from 
peace to war), there will be no sudden 


‘Robert J. Havighurst and Others, “High 
School Science and Mathematics in Relation to 
the Manpower Problem,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLITI (February, 1943), 127-57. 


2a) E. C. Cline, “Providing for ‘Non-aca- 
demic’ Pupils,” School Executive, LX (February, 
1941), 41-42. 
b) E. C. Cline, “Differentiating Secondary 
Education,” School Review, XLII (June, 1934), 


431-39. 
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wrench in the programs of schools and 
pupils, with consequent emotional dis- 
turbance, mental confusion, and waste 
of effort in half-baked excursions on 
tangent courses. (3) The gains in 
clearer goals and in closer checking of 
results, brought by war, will not all be 
thrown away when peace comes. 

Such a program will have to satisfy 
four criteria: 

1. It must, of course, provide basic 
pre-induction elements. 

2. It must be valuable per se, apart 
from purely wartime needs. 

3. It must not breed future wars; 
it must not be an American version of 
“education for death.” Pupils must 
not feel that they are merely being 
prepared to ‘be cannon fodder. In 
fact, the program proposed will pro- 
vide for such a realistic understanding 
of war as it is and of the causes and 
results of war that a more intelligent 
and durable basis for peace will be laid 
than can be provided by the former 
attitude of unpreparedness, indiffer- 
ence, evasion, and ignorance coupled 
with transitory, sporadic, purely emo- 
tional outbursts of superficial patriot- 
ism on certain commemorative dates. 
Furthermore, in the long run, young 
people educated in the program sug- 
gested will make better fighters than 
will those indoctrinated by the narrow 
authoritarian type of training. War 
will be looked upon not as the means 
but merely as an unwise and barba- 
rous means of furthering political 
action. Heretofore, we have taken it 
for granted, or have behaved as 
though we took it for granted, that 
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war would not occur, or we have so 
rationalized its threat that we both 
failed to attempt to maintain peace 
and were unprepared for war when it 
came. The avoidance of war or even 
the securing of long intervals of peace 
in the next generation, and for at 
least several generations to come, 
will depend on realistic facing and 
study of the menace and disaster of 
war. Actually, this has always been a 
world of war rather than a world of 
peace; what peace we have had has 
been secured by merely postponing 
war through the use of such devices 
as balance-of-power politics, unsup- 
ported by any awareness of the prob- 
lem by a properly educated people. 
In such a world one cannot maintain 
peace because there is as yet no peace 
to maintain. The immediate problem 
is to avoid or postpone war and yet to 
be prepared not to lose any wars that 
may come. 

4. It must leave room for general 
(often miscalled cultural) education. 
The program proposed is merely a 
part of the whole, being concerned 
with specialized education for a par- 
ticular purpose. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that there is no dichotomy here; 
there is no contradiction between the 
special and general education. In fact, 
the two can be fused and integrated in 
many of their areas. 


CURRICULUM OFFERINGS FOR 
SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


The rest of this discussion will 
attempt to make suggestions of offer- 
ings in line with the thesis just devel- 
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oped. The suggestions are not in- 
tended to provide a complete pre- 
military and pre-technological pro- 
gram but are merely proposed to illus- 
trate the point of view. The order of 
treatment roughly follows the order of 
importance. 

1. Physical hardening.—The dif- 
ference between physical hardening 
and physical training as usually con- 
ceived is that, while the latter is satis- 
fied with recreational and exercise 
activities largely as mere concomi- 
tants of natural growing-up, the for- 
mer is directly concerned with turning 
out a distinctly tougher physical speci- 
men. There will be physical examina- 
tions (not of the farcical type generally 
given in schools), followed by correc- 
tive exercises. Competitive sports for 
all will be fact, not fancy; the present 


program of interscholastic athletics 
deglamourizes intramural games and 
encourages physical exercises as a 
spectacle, not as a program for devel- 
oping all youth. Military training 


centers have “varsity’’ teams, it is 
true, but they are labeled for what 
they are: means of furthering good 
public relations, of promoting morale, 
and of providing recreation for large 
numbers of recruits. In military train- 
ing centers such teams are mere inci- 
dents in the total physical-training 
program; in most civilian schools the 
rest of the program is the mere inci- 
dent. 

Exercises that are useful outside the 
school will be emphasized (instead of 
the present opposite procedure), such 
as hiking, swimming, tennis, golf, 
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skating, rowing. Finally, attention 
will be given to the toughening exer- 
cises, such as calisthenics, judo, ob- 
stacle running, boxing, tumbling, 
wrestling, hand-to-hand, jogging. This 
program will be carried on in close co- 
operation with outside activities like 
scouting and camping. Theory and 
practice in first aid, hygiene, and diet 
will round out the work. Strict per- 
formance tests of every individual not 
only will evaluate the results of the 
program but will show up the shabby 
pretense of a physical program that 
twice in one generation has exposed 
our youth to rather humiliating re- 
jections. 

2. Mathematics and science.—The 
report of the Cooperative Committee 
on Science Teaching, already men- 
tioned, affords an excellent attack on 
the fields of mathematics and sci- 
ence. One incidental problem of attack 
(not mentioned in the report) seems to 
lie in the elementary-school field, that 
is, the matter of grade placement. 
Long experience in counseling second- 
ary-school pupils weak in mathemat- 
ics indicates that most such pupils 
have a deeply imbedded inferiority 
feeling for the subject, absolutely no 
conception of the meaning of mathe- 
matical operations, none of the “‘feel’’ 
of mathematics as a tool, and the 
habit of using memorization as the 
only means of learning the subject. 
While this description may or may 
not be characteristic merely of a slow 
learner in general, it seems, in any 
case, that one aid would be the post- 
ponement of a frontal attack on math- 
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ematics as long as possible so that 
maximum mental maturity and social 
experience with mathematics can be 
utilized. Such postponement will re- 
duce greatly the number of mathe- 
matically deficient students, strongly 
conditioned against the subject, who 
arrive at the high school. Then there 
should be three levels of courses in 
secondary schools: 

a) For below-average pupils: re- 
fresher course in arithmetic, with 
some work in graphs, elementary geo- 
metric figures (angles and triangles, 
for example), and perhaps manipula- 
tion of simple formulas. This course 
should be aimed at developing under- 
standing of simple calculations and 
simple everyday mathematical situa- 
tions rather than technical skill. The 
idea often advanced these days that a 
course given to those who arrive at 
high school without having yet at- 
tained mathematical proficiency can 
transform such persons into users of 
mathematics as a specialized tool, in 
war or peace, is fallacious. The course 
indicated, however, will be just as use- 
ful in the armed forces as in civilian 
life. 

b) For average to superior students: 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. 
It is true that, for both civilian and 
military careers, much larger percent- 
ages of our better students should have 
such training than have been given it 
in the past; this situation has been 
confused with the one mentioned in 
the paragraph above. Geometry for 
this group should be much altered 
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from the traditional courses. The 
need here is for mastery and applica- 
tion of the useful geometrical facts and 
principles without the time-wasting 
demonstration and derivation exer- 
cises, and the facts should be used in 
applications of equal value to civilians 
and military people faced with tech- 
nical problems. There can be just 
enough demonstration to develop the 
method of deductive reasoning. The 
traditional demonstration content re- 
quires so much time to “cover the 
ground”’ that no time ever remains to 
help the student acquire enough famil- 
iarity with the merits and the pitfalls 
of deductive reasoning to enable him 
to use it as a tool. Beyond the rela- 
tively small amount of demonstration 
needed to develop the method of de- 
ductive reasoning, there is no more 
sense in having students derive every 
geometrical principle than in having 
teachers spend a year and a half de- 
riving from scratch every formula 
they use in measurement. 

c) For superior pupils: the usual 
course with geometry somewhat short- 
ened and changed as noted above and 
with additions of work (either as extra 
courses or as integrated material) such 
as navigation and aeronautics. (The 
additions can be easily expanded or 
contracted as conditions change.) 

In the field of science, the situation 
in the case of physics is very similar to 
that in the field of mathematics: an 
applied course for barely average stu- 
dents; a regular one-year course for 
those average to superior; and an ex- 
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panded course of probably two years 
for superior students, stressing such 
items as optics, electricity, radio, mo- 
tors, and aeronautics. Aeronautics as 
a course in itself may be justified for 
peace or war on two levels: mainte- 
nance and piloting. Chemistry should 
be added to the physics course for 
superior pupils and should be offered 
for girls interested in nursing. 

3. Industrial arts —For all (includ- 
ing girls): blueprint-reading, familiar- 
ity with machine tools, and weld- 
ing. For superior boys: machine-shop, 
welding, experience with intricate 
mechanisms. For superior boys the 
mathematics and physics can well be 
the same as that specified in the para- 
graphs above. 

4. Social studies —The social stud- 
ies should place emphasis on the 
things worth fighting for. This em- 
phasis calls for real understanding of 
democracy as a way of living and of 
wholesome nationalism insofar as it 
represents the good life that we choose 
to live, coupled with respect for the 
right of other peoples to their concep- 
tion of the good life. There should be 
study of international relations, causes 
of world wars, and the bases for peace. 
Geography will emphasize world eco- 
nomic problems, trade routes, military 
routes and objectives. Sociology will 
devote time to racism, cultures, and 
causes of conflicts, as bases for under- 
standing rather than for underrating 
other peoples. 

A course in psychology should dis- 
cuss the problems of living with others 
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in unusual, crowded, and trying condi- 
tions and, as illustration, the problem 
of military organization and disci- 
pline. For example, future employers 
and employees, future commanders 
and subordinates will profit greatly by 
a study of the advantages of organi- 
zation and of discipline, not as things 
in themselves, but as means to the effi- 
cient accomplishing of a job which will 
result in good for all concerned. The 
meaning of the military salute may be 
used merely as one example of some- 
thing generally misunderstood. Out- 
wardly the salute is an indication of 
morale on both sides (both persons 
must salute) and a sign that one fits 
into an organization in which, it is 
agreed, some must lead and others fol- 
low instantly and intelligently. In- 
wardly the salute is a sign of comrade- 
ship, of belonging to the same frater- 
nity. It is also a sign of mutual respect, 
and the requirement that the subor- 
dinate salute first is no different from 
the respect that one shows to elderly 
people, to women, to persons in au- 
thority in civilian life. The fact that 
the salute is more universal in military 
organization is hardly an argument 
against it. Anarchy and disorgani- 
zation are no different in civilian and 
in military life; they are merely more 
costly and conspicuous in military 
situations, and hence measures to pre- 
vent them are more noticeable. 
Another example may be found in 
the commonplace circumstance of 
changing from one life-situation to an- 
other, of which changing from civilian 
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to military life is merely one case. 
People should be conditioned to ex- 
pect change, to meet change with in- 
telligence, even with pleasure. Two 
kinds of persons, for illustration, go 
camping. Campers of one kind take 
iceboxes, radios, a full wardrobe, ex- 
pecting to live exactly as they would 
have lived at home; campers of the 
other kind expect to live differently 
and expect to enjoy the new adven- 
ture, the change of activities. Only 
the latter enjoy camping or let anyone 
else enjoy it. Young people can be 
prepared to enjoy the experience of 
change; those who merely compare the 
new unfavorably with the customary 
are unhappy in camp or in a new 
school or in a new city. The reading 
of such books as See Here, Private 
Hargrove, discussion of movies about 
war, reports from ex-servicemen will 
be valuable. Such a unit, valuable 
per se in time of peace, is a sample of 
material that can easily be expanded 
in case war threatens or in case com- 
pulsory military training is in vogue. 
Such material is especially needed if 
schools have some kind of military 
drill, which, without such complemen- 
tary study, often develops precisely the 
wrong attitude toward actual military 
life. 

5. Language.—(a) In the vernac- 
ular, more emphasis on use and under- 
standing of oral language, with a 
study and analysis of propaganda. 
(b) Foreign language for superior pu- 
pils only who can and will master one 
or more of the following skills: read- 
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ing, understanding the spoken lan- 
guage, speaking, and writing. 

Girls will have substantially the 
same opportunities as boys. An un- 
derstanding of war, military organi- 
zation, and the problem of adjust- 
ment to change is no less valuable for 
them than for boys. In addition, 
girls will be especially helped by biol- 
ogy and chemistry (nursing); by 
training in problems of diet and foods, 
in home nursing, in typewriting, and 
in the use of calculating and special 
electrical office machines; and by ex- 
perience in adjusting and assembling 
such fine and intricate mechanisms. 

The stress of military necessity has 
shown us how completely and effi- 
ciently we can use our productive fa- 
cilities. It has shown us also how com- 
pletely and efficiently we can utilize 
our educational facilities and what 
results we can accomplish when we so 
use them. The improvement in the 
achievements of our wartime pro- 
gram over those of our previous pro- 
gram of idle plants and idle students, 
which long ago should have been a tax- 
payer’s headache, should be main- 
tained. Coupled with this improve- 
ment are the related movements to 
give youth educationally valuable 
work experiences and to provide a real 
program of adult education. In the 
relatively near future when a majority 
of taxpayers will have no children in 
school, such programs will be not only 
socially desirable but economically 
and professionally advisable. Such 
programs will also serve admirably in 
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fitting our youth for the quick matu- 
rity that they are called upon to as- 
sume in military programs, will pro- 
vide for acceleration programs or for 
quick transition thereto, and will pro- 
vide for the advanced training or for 
the retraining that industry will want 
in peace as well as in war. 


IN SUMMARY 


The suggested program is, as noted 
above, not intended to constitute the 
entire secondary-education program, 
but only that part which our current 
experience indicates to be needed. 
Two assumptions have been made: 
(1) The next generation at least, and 
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possibly later generations, will be re- 
quired to give attention to some kind 
of military training during or after 
high school or both. (2) A program 
can be conceived which, with easy 
shifts of emphasis and illustrative 
materials, will serve well the needs of 
both military and civilian life. The 
conditions of the first assumption are 
rather certain to occur. This article is 
an attempt to indicate the reason- 
ableness of the second. 

Obviously this article represents 
only the personal view of the writer 
and is in no way to be construed as the 
view or attitude of the United States 
Navy or of the naval service at large. 
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A HIGH-SCHOOL STAFF APPRAISES ITSELF 


STEPHEN M. COREY 
University of Chicago 


HE members of the faculty of the 

University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, meet fortnightly 
in a voluntary seminar that has been 
organized to facilitate the study of 
local school problems. Some of the 
consequences of this seminar’s activi- 
ties have been reported previously in 
this journal.t Thepurposeofthe present 
article is to describe an attempt made 
during the year 1942-43 to develop a 
method of evaluation that would en- 
able the members of the staff to ap- 
praise the success of their own teach- 
ing. 

FACTORS AFFECTING MORALE 

At a meeting early in the academic 
year 1942-43 the staff considered the 
question of teacher morale, which was 
defined as “good” when “teachers 
are working together successfully on 
worth-while endeavors.”” During the 
course of the discussion four impor- 
tant conditions were identified as con- 
tributing to such morale: 

1. The teachers should know one 
another as persons and not only as pro- 
fessional workers. 

tq) Stephen M. Corey and Gustav J. Froeh- 
lich, “A High-School Staff Studies Pupil Re- 
sponsibility,” School Review, L (October, 1942), 
568-76. 

b) Stephen M. Corey and Paul B. Jacobson, 


“A High-School Staff Studies Its Philosophy,” 
School Review, LI (May, 1943), 269-78. 


The consensus of opinion was that, 
when teachers do know one another 
personally, they work together more 
successfully and effectively. Conver- 
sations about professional matters 
result in more changed ideas and fewer 
aroused tempers. When friends dis- 
pute, each recognizes that neither is 
attacking the only thing he knows 
about the other. This is nowhere near 
so damaging to personality and to 
feelings as when persons who know 
one another only as teachers criticize 
cherished ideas and convictions. 

2. The work of teachers must be ap- 
preciated and valued by other persons in 
the school organization. 

Attention was called to the tend- 
ency to take for granted the excellent 
work done by others but to comment 
critically on instructional or personal- 
ity shortcomings. This tendency was 
described as an especial limitation of 
administrators, almost an occupation- 
al disease. It was the general feeling 
that nothing operates more definitely 
and quickly to improve morale than 
the feeling that one is sincerely appre- 
ciated by his co-workers. 

3. A high degree of economic security 
must be assured. 

The staff called attention to the dis- 
tinction between real and imagined 
security. Even though actual security 
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is good, it was clear that, if teachers do 
not understand and appreciate the 
principles involved in any tenure 
arrangement, they are restless and 
insecure. All members of the group 
agreed that a salary schedule con- 
tributed materially to this economic 
security and that tenure arrangements 
should be explicitly stated and well 
understood. A large majority of the 
teachers believed that tenure and pro- 
motion should not be automatic but 
should be based on merit. 

4. Teachers should contribute to a 
definition of what is involved if their 
work is to be deemed successful. 

While most members of the staff 
had some idea of what was involved in 
teaching successfully in a laboratory- 
school situation, discussion made it in- 
creasingly clear that there was much 
confusion as to which among many 
possible functions should be empha- 
sized. The remainder of this paper 
describes steps that were taken to 
remedy this situation. 


TEACHERS DEFINE THEIR 
OWN DUTIES 


Theoretically, at least two things 
can happen when teachers contend 
that they are not clear regarding what 
they are supposed to do to be suc- 
cessful in their jobs. The most com- 
mon practice is for an administrative 
officer to tell them. He might say that 
they are expected to visit in the homes 
of the pupils, to teach a Sunday-school 
class, to have the children stand to 
recite, to stay in town at least every 
other week end, and not to have dates 
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with the local youths. This practice of 
defining the responsibilities of the 
teachers by administrative fiat causes 
the teachers to look to the administra- 
tive officer for all sorts of suggestions 
and directives regarding their work. 
Frequently, if not usually, these direc- 
tives suffer from incompleteness be- 
cause of the very complexity of the 
teacher’s task. No administrator can 
think of every exigency. 

Another possible consequence when 
teachers raise the question, ‘What is 
involved in our jobs?” is to have the 
teachers and the administrators work 
together on an answer. There are two 
important reasons why this procedure 
is less popular. First, it is time-con- 
suming, involves a great deal of delib- 
eration and discussion, and is not 
likely to result immediately in a neat 
definition of function. Second, there 
is a popular suspicion among adminis- 
trative officers that teachers, if given 
responsibility for defining their own 
activities, may set standards which 
are too low in order that they can be 
met easily. The experience of the 
group working on this problem at the 
Laboratory Schools has been that this 
suspicion is unfounded. It is much 
like the analogous attitude assumed 
by many high-school teachers about 
the unwillingness of children on a 
high-school student council to dis- 
cipline other children who are guilty of 
misdemeanors. The fact of the matter 
is that the children on a student coun- 
cil are likely to be more severe with a 
misbehaving pupil than would a dis- 
ciplining committee consisting of fac- 
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ulty members. Similarly it is a reason- 
able hypothesis, in light of the experi- 
ence of the University High School, 
that teachers defining their own re- 
sponsibilities will, if they take plenty 
of time and think the problem 
through, set for themselves higher 
real standards than would be set by 
administrative officers. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF LABORATORY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


At the conclusion of the staff meet- 
ing at which the question of morale 
was discussed, it was decided to try to 
develop some sort of evaluation in- 
strument that would enable the teach- 
ers to appraise their own success as 
teachers. The members of the faculty 
expressed a desire to submit in writing 
a list of the major responsibilities 
which, in their judgment, teachers in 
the Laboratory School should accept. 
These responsibilities were summa- 
rized and presented for discussion at 
the next seminar meeting. It was 
finally agreed that the major responsi- 
bilities of the teacher in the Labora- 
tory High School are: 


1. To become increasingly familiar with, 
and to apply in practice, those facts and prin- 
ciples of child development that aid in guid- 
ing the growth of high-school pupils. 

2. To combine a functional understand- 
ing of children and scholarship in one’s 
chosen field in such a fashion as to be able to 
bring about rapid, permanent, and worth- 
while pupil learning. 

3. To work actively and co-operatively 
with other members of the high-school staff 
in the solution of problems involved in the 
education of adolescents. 

4. To live a balanced life. 
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5. To maintain a degree of scholarship in 
a field of specialization that makes possible 
the assumption of leadership among other 
teachers in that area. 

6. To understand and apply to teaching 
important principles derived from the study 
of social trends in America. 

7. To render consultative and other pro- 
fessional services to agencies, groups, and in- 
dividuals concerned with educational prob- 
lems. 

8. To produce needed curriculum materi- 
als of tested effectiveness. 

9. To conduct and publish the results of 
research investigations of curricular, meth- 
odological, child-development, and other im- 
portant educational problems. 


A CHECK LIST AND SCALE 


During the group consideration of 
these major responsibilities, the point 
was made that merely defining the re- 
sponsibilities did not provide suffi- 
cient help to a teacher, or to anyone 
else, who wanted to answer the ques- 
tion: “Is a particular individual meet- 
ing his obligations as a Laboratory 
School teacher?” Consequently the 
staff suggested that a committee be 
appointed to build some sort of meas- 
uring instrument around these nine 
responsibilities.’ 

The first preliminary draft of this 
instrument was a simple scale and pro- 
vided little more than an opportunity 
to place a check on a continuum in 
such a fashion as to describe the effec- 
tiveness of the person being appraised. 
This scale was sent to all members of 


t The committee membership was voluntary 
and included these six persons, in addition to the 
writer: Nellie L. Merrick, Margaret H. Prit- 
chard, Bertha M. Parker, Paul B. Jacobson, 
Robert L. McCaul, and George V. Sheviakov. 
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the faculty, with the request that each 
comment on it and suggest changes. 
Approximately half of the staff did so, 
and these suggestions were incorpo- 
rated into a second preliminary draft. 
This, too, was criticized in detail by 
members of the faculty as well as by 
the committee working intensively on 
the project. As a consequence of these 
criticisms and of others that came 
later, the instrument is now in its 
sixth edition and is a combined check 
list and rating scale.’ On the first page 
of this check list and rating scale are 
enumerated the nine responsibilities to 
which the members of the staff sub- 
scribed as defining successful teaching 
in a laboratory school. The state- 
ment of the nine responsibilities is fol- 
lowed by these directions: 


It is recognized that for any one person, 
at any one time, effective activity along all of 
the above mentioned lines is improbable. 
Especially is this true of Items 7, 8, and 9. 
While every member of the staff should be an 
excellent teacher, a student of child develop- 
ment, a competent specialist in some second- 
ary-education fieid, both willing and able to 
attack pedagogical problems co-operatively, 
a student of American secondary education, 
and a balanced and well-integrated person- 
ality, some may for a time concentrate upon 
rendering consultative services to other 
schools, others upon developing curriculum 
materials, and still others upon conducting 
research investigations. 


t The writer has a number of mimeographed 
copies of this scale and will be glad to send one 
to other persons who are working on or are con- 
sidering a similar project. Because every effort 
has been made to make the Laboratory School 
instrument as applicable as possible to the local 
situation, it would serve as an example of what 
might be done elsewhere rather than as some- 
thing that could be copied. 
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This evaluation instrument is for the pur- 
pose of enabling teachers, singly or in groups, 
administrators, pupils, parents, or other 
qualified and interested individuals to ap- 
praise the success with which particular per- 
sons are meeting their responsibilities as 
Laboratory School teachers. Because its use 
as a self-rating instrument will be most com- 
mon, the questions are expressed in the sec- 
ond person. The instrument is to be used as 
follows: 
Read through the behavior descriptions 
under each scale in order to get in mind an 
adequate definition of the criterion activity. 
You will probably find it helpful to rate 
yourself with respect to each question and to 
place an appropriate integer (r, 2, 3, 4, or 5) 
on the line to the right of the expression 
“Estimated Score.’’ Then a check should be 
placed at that point on the criterion scale 
which best describes your general status (or 
the status of the person being considered). 
The integers have this significance: 
1—In comparison with other Laboratory 
School teachers, extremely weak. 

2—In comparison with other Laboratory 
School teachers, below average—in- 
ferior but not extremely so. 
3—In comparison with other Laboratory 
School teachers, average. 

4—In comparison with other Laboratory 
School teachers, superior but not out- 
standingly so. 

5—In comparison with other Laboratory 

School teachers, outstandingly su- 
perior. 

In each case the population used for com- 
parative purposes is the Laboratory School 
Faculty. 

If you have insufficient evidence for a 
judgment place a check in the box marked 
“Insufficient Evidence.” Make whatever 
anecdotal or other type of comment you 
wish under “Comment Below.” 


In this sixth edition of the evalua- 
tion instrument, the nine major re- 
sponsibilities of the Laboratory School 
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script pages, was found to be too long 
to be used with maximum efficiency. 
It was tested experimentally under a 
number of circumstances, however, 
and appeared to be at least fairly dis- 


teachers have been broken down into 
more specific responsibilities totaling 
twenty-three in number. Under each 
of these, as is illustrated below, there 
is a five-point scale, the limits of which 


I. Study and Application of Child-Development Principles 
Scale 1: Interest in knowing children and in understanding them 


ComMENT BELow: 
ery Superior in 
Computes with 
Laboratory School 
Teachers Teachers 


I 2 3 4 5 
Estimated 


Insufficient 
Evidence 


Do you know the developmental history and present status of 
your pupils? 


Do you observe the interests, moods, values, and goals of children? 
Do you study the interests and reactions of your pupils? 


Do you consult records, test scores, and other data providing in- 
formation about your pupils? 

Do you record and share with other teachers your information 
about pupils? 

Do you consult with teachers and administrators in an effort to 
gain helpful information about children? 

Do you confer with parents in an effort to secure helpful informa- 
tion about children? 

Do teachers and parents consult with you because you can help 
them in understanding children? 

Do you contribute valuable information and interpretation in 
group discussion about children? 


Do you try to discover and understand the child’s point of view? 


criminating. Each of seven members 
of the staff committee used the scale 
check list to appraise the effectiveness 
of two other teachers who expressed a 
willingness to have this done. There 
was considerable agreement before 
any discussion, and, when the group of 
seven discussed their appraisals of 


are defined by the words “very in- 
ferior” and “very superior,” and a list 
of specific questions bearing on the 
criterion. To illustrate the form in 
which the scale appears, the accom- 
panying sample is given. 


TESTING THE INSTRUMENT 


The fifth form of this instrument, 
which included some fourteen manu- 


these two persons, the agreement be- 
came marked. 
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In another test of the fifth edition, 
all teachers in the high school were 
requested to appraise themselves with 
the scale and to keep a record of the 
time required for such appraisal. Ap- 
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teachers rated themselves between 
average and one degree above average 
so far as their interest in knowing 
and understanding children was con- 
cerned. The range of self-evaluations 


Criterion 


. Interest in knowing children and under- 
standing them 

. Knowledge of child development 

. Breadth of educational point of view 

. Personal reactions to and methods of 
dealing with children 

. Children’s reaction to teacher 

. Care in formulating objectives 

. Care in selection of learning activities 

. Adjustment to individual differences 

. Use of evaluative procedures 

. General teaching procedures 

. Willingness to work co-operatively on all- 
school problems 

. Ability to work co-operatively on all- 
school problems 

. General personal popularity with peers 

. Training in chosen field 

. Scope of interest in education 

. Interest in effect of social trends upon 
secondary education 

. Understanding of problems of secondary 
education 

. Participation in civic activities 

. Interest in consultative services 

. Ability to render consultative services 

. Production of test and guide materials 

. Production of curriculum content ma- 
terials 

. Research activity 


Very Very 
Inferior Superior 
I 5 


FIG. 1.—Interquartile range of twenty-four self-evaluations of teachers 


proximately three-fourths of the staff 
submitted anonymous self-appraisals. 
The median amount of time required 
for making the appraisal was thirty 
minutes. Figure 1 represents the in- 
terquartile range of the faculty’s 
judgment of itself with respect to each 
of the twenty-three responsibilities. 
This figure is to be interpreted as fol- 
lows: The middle 50 per cent of the 


was greatest for Criterion 11, “Will- 
ingness to work co-operatively on all- 
school problems.” The ratings were 
lowest on Criterion 18, “Participation 
in civic activities.” That there was a 
slight tendency to over-rate is evident 
from the fact that only one lower 
quartile was below average, while 
practically every upper quartile was 
in either category 4 or 5. 
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GENERALIZATIONS ABOUT STAFF 
SELF-APPRAISAL 


As a result of spending many hours 
over a period of several months working 
on this procedure for evaluating teach- 
ing effectiveness, the following gen- 
eralizations seemed to be defensible. 

First, the consensus of the group 
was that it is important to start think- 
ing about the appraisal of teaching 
effectiveness at a point or at a level 
where the various individuals involved 
can understand clearly what is going 
on. The temptation was strong, at the 
beginning, to write to various places 
and accumulate a list of rating scales 
representing the best thinking of other 
individuals. This temptation was re- 
sisted, however, because of the convic- 
tion that every faculty member should 
think the problem through for himself 
in at least a preliminary fashion. Had 
many similar rating scales been accu- 
mulated, the chances are that the 
group would have recognized that one 
was superior and might have accepted 
it, with minor modifications, as an 
instrument to be used in appraising 
their own teaching. Such acceptance 
of work done elsewhere would have in- 
volved, in all likelihood, acceptance on 
a verbal level only. The advantage in 
working through the steps rather than 
jumping over many of them in order 
to accept something perfected by 
others is that the entire group tends 
to be brought along and to develop its 
own frame of reference. 

A second generalization which 
seemed to the members of the com- 
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mittee working on the project to be of 
importance was that, with the present 
concept of teacher-administrator re- 
lationship, the most important func- 
tion of an evaluation instrument such 
as this is to enable members of the 
staff to appraise their own activities. 
When a teacher checks his own teach- 
ing against a long list of specific be- 
haviors that have been accepted by a 
group as indicating desirable or un- 
desirable teaching, he has an experi- 
ence of considerable educative value. 
Many benefits also result when mem- 
bers of a small informal group, at the 
request of a particular teacher, esti- 
mate the degree to which they believe 
that teacher has met the responsibili- 
ties involved in successful instruction. 

A third generalization was that 
members of a group are much more 
likely to accept wholeheartedly func- 
tions defined by themselves than they 
are to accept functions prescribed by 
others. The general feeling was that it 
is hard enough to live up to the stand- 
ards set for one’s self but that it is 
much harder to understand and to 
attempt to approximate standards 
fixed by others. 

A final generalization was that at 
present and in most schools teachers 
will be loath to accept responsibility 
for more or less official appraisal of the 
success of one another. Especially is 
this true when the members of the 
group feel that the appraisal may be a 
basis for promotion, salary increase, 
or dismissal. The conventional atti- 
tude is that such appraisal is an ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 


CHARLES I. 


THE PROCESS OF JUSTI- 
FICATION 

and conscientious teach- 

ers of English have, for some time, 
felt the need of justifying the value of 
their profession to the world. The pres- 
sure of social demands, the teachers’ 
own observations and experiences in 
and out of the classroom have led many 
of them to question whether it was 
wise to devote so much time and labor 
to the study of literature. Their critical 
attitude toward the traditional Eng- 
lish curriculum represents more than 
an expression of dissatisfaction with 
this or that element; it constitutes, in 
fact, a searching challenge of our 
established educational assumptions 
and practices. 

The guiding principle that culture 
is all of a piece, that the literature of a 
people cannot be properly understood 
without insight into its organic con- 
tinuity, that a knowledge of the past 
is a prerequisite to a knowledge of the 
living present—all that is true. Does 
it follow, however, that this principle 
should be adopted as an educational 
policy for ail the pupils who enter the 
schools or even for most of them? 
They are not primarily interested in 
literary principles, genres, aesthetic 
theories. They are not concerned 
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about the past unless it can contribute 
directly and immediately to a height- 
ened understanding of the present. 


HOSTILITY TO ACADEMIC 
CULTURE 


If the young lack the historical 
perspective, it is because they fail to 
grasp the meaning of culture as the 
embodied and preserved experiences 
and values of the race. Their hostile 
attitude toward the classics is based 
unconsciously on certain ideological 
premises. It springs from the un- 
framed assumption that the immedi- 
ate socio-economic environment is 
real and vital and that it should, 
therefore, be the central concern of 
the schools. Culture is interpreted in 
instrumental and utilitarian terms. 

This is the challenge that teachers 
cannot thrust aside with glib general- 
ities. Education does not, and cannot, 
operate in isolation from the social 
context. The contrast between the 
cultural assumptions contained in 
literature and those which motivate 
the lives of people today is too glaring 
to be missed. Yet the modern Don 
Quixote, the classroom teacher of Eng- 
lish, misses it, either because he accepts 
the rationalization of the community 
spokesmen or because he separates the 
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two realms and sees no need why they 
should meet. 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE 
CLASSICS 

There should be an objective ex- 
amination of the initial assumption 
that a great loss would befall the 
youth of the country if the study of 
the literary classics were dropped. 
This assumption is based on the be- 
lief that literature, reaching as it does 
the highest peaks of the imagination 
and expressing the deepest intuitions 
of the soul, is a source of vision, a 
fountain of wisdom, a way of life. 
In short, to paraphrase some of its 
eloquent defenders, poetry is more 
philosophical than history and truer 
than science. 

The truth of this assertion has, of 
course, never been empirically con- 
firmed. We can, however, easily as- 
certain the extent to which teachers 
of English use the classics as re- 
positories of the wisdom of the ages, 
as a touchstone of truth. For the most 
part they are concerned with literary 
appreciation, analyses of plot, verbal 
felicities, the memorization of famous 
lines. 

It is hard for those who take for 
granted the beneficent influence of the 
classics to accept the idea that the 
classics as taught at present are 
doomed and that large numbers of 
students in the secondary schools can 
afford to dispense with them. What 
must be determined anew is the edu- 
cational aim, the goal sought. Are the 
classics good? For whom? For what? 
Under what conditions and at what 
time? 
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THE DEFENSE OF LETTERS 

Teachers of literature, both in the 
colleges and in the secondary schools, 
have been put on the defensive. As 
Professor Schiller said of his specialty, 
formal logic, they cannot “teach” 
their subject for many years without 
losing their self-respect and confessing 
to a baffled sense of futility. The best 
that they have succeeded in doing is 
to recommend literature in only one of 
its aspects, literature as entertain- 
ment. Even there they have not 
succeeded without a trying struggle. 
They have, on the whole, been unable 
to make much headway. 

Indefiniteness where the function 
of literature is concerned has led 
critics to suppose that literature em- 
bodies a process of idealization, pre- 
senting the beauty, the perfection, the 
glory for which the imagination 
hungers but which it cannot satisfy in 
real life. The mistake made lay in the 
assumption that literature is or does 
one thing. Actually it performs a 
variety of functions. If literature 
conduces to an understanding of life 
and human character, why is it to be 
preferred to the insights afforded by 
science? Why should works of science 
be left out of the literary canon? Why 
should they be excluded from the Eng- 
lish curriculum? 

The solution to the problem is to 
stop making extravagant claims and 
to enlarge the scope of the literary 
discipline. Let it, by all means, in- 
clude any branch of science (as even- 
tually it will have to do) which is 
written* with distinction and power. 
What makes the scientific work a part 
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of literature is not the style but the 
combination of important content 
with significant form—a fusion which 
can be achieved in any department of 
knowledge. The contention that, 
when science is infused with emotion 
and imagination, it thereby becomes 
literature is specious; it begs the 
question with a vengeance. There is, 
indeed, something suspicious in the 
fact that so many teachers of litera- 
ture have been obdurately opposed to 
science. Why should they fear the 
light? 

Educators have begun to realize the 
inadequacy of the established depart- 
mental system, in which knowledge is 
neatly classified and compartmental- 
ized. That is not how the learning 
process works. The educative process 
is characterized by interdependence. 
In a number of schools traditional 
practices have been replaced by a more 
flexible and enlightened curriculum, 
but the revisions are not thorough- 
going.’ Literature is still taught for its 
“cultural” value, while science is 
chopped up into a number of content 
courses. No attempt is made to corre- 
late the two, much less to indicate 
their essential unity. Pupils learn 
about insects and frogs and machines 
and chemical formulas and industrial 
processes and literary types, but their 
thinking remains unaffected. They 
retain their superstitions, their in- 
grained beliefs, their naive, animistic 
attitudes. They lead a double life. 


tJ. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Ex- 
perimental High School Practices, p. 3. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
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The result is that neither literature 
nor science is fully effectual as a 
mental discipline. 

If there has been no co-ordinated 
scientific thinking in the schools, the 
blame must fall squarely on the 
shoulders of the educators. They have 
been the generators of confusion. 
Pupils arrived chock-full of untried 
beliefs, silly fears, copybook ideals, 
conventional attitudes, romantic as- 
pirations. These were tenderly nursed 
as the illusions proper to youth— 
illusions which maturity would dispel 
soon enough. Not only that, but 
teachers often made it their business 
to encourage daydreaming and wish- 
fulfilment fantasies. Were they not 
attempting to develop the imagi- 
nation and the sensibilities of the 
young? 

Nothing of the kind! For the most 
part they were passing on to the young 
their own frustrations, their own 
inverted sense of values. It did not 
matter what pupils thought. In fact, 
it did not matter whether pupils 
thought at all as long as they carried 
out their routine assignments. Stu- 
dents took courses in various branches 
of science, and then in the very next 
classroom they voiced ideas and 
beliefs that were flagrant negations of 
the scientific outlook. They took 
courses in history without gaining any 
insight into the requirements of 
communal living or any understand- 
ing of how society functions. In 
literature young pupils who had not 
yet learned how to live well were 
taught the meaning of ““Thanatopsis,” 
the secret of how to die well. 
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SUGGESTED REFORMS 


The greatest objection to the in- 
clusion of “science” in the English 
curriculum comes from those who 
cherish a fixed notion of what litera- 
ture is and how it should be taught. 
If literature were wedded to science, 
the argument runs, then its recre- 
ational value would be sacrificed. 
Works of science must be carefully 
analyzed, they require critical think- 
ing; consequently they would inter- 
fere with the conditions essential to 
literary enjoyment. Such conscien- 
tious objectors draw a sharp line of 
division between reason and intuition, 
appreciation and analysis, thought 
and feeling, enjoyment and intelli- 
gence. There is really no earthly 
reason why both types of reading, the 
strictly literary and the scientific, 
cannot go on together, one supple- 
menting and enriching the other. 

If it is unwise to expose students to 
reading material that is intellectually 
beyond their grasp, the same stricture 
also applies to literary works. The 
major source of trouble lies in a restric- 
tive conception of what the English 
course of study should attempt. The 
confinement of culture to the literary 
classics and the exclusion of other 
areas of thought as not properly a 
part of it are, in large measure, 
responsible for the pernicious anemia 
that has overtaken the traditional 
English curriculum. What is required 
is not a piecemeal reform but a radical 
(in its exact sense) overhauling of both 
content and method. Education is a 
unified process. The one discipline 
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that offers some hope for the future of 
intelligence is science, not science the 
spectacular, the miracle-worker, the 
performer of technological wonders, 
but science as an outlook on the world, 
an attitude of inquiry, a habit of criti- 
cal skepticism. 

Education, if it is to remain vital, 
must respond to changed social condi- 
tions. The young must be taught how 
to think. They must be led to make 
the effort to understand, to be dis- 
criminating in their judgments. They 
must be encouraged to think sci- 
entifically, not only in the science 
classroom, but in all the crucial con- 
cerns of life. Can that be called 
scientific thinking which is reserved 
for special occasions and places? The 
belief that science applies to a circum- 
scribed area of experience must be 
dispelled. The scientific method is 
applicable to every sector of human 
life. The results may not be beyond 
dispute; no valid conclusions may be 
reached; but to realize a condition of 
weighted uncertainty is, in itself, an 
achievement of critical inquiry as 
opposed to worshiping the idols of the 
market place. 

If the teacher asks an average class 
of Seniors to discuss their reactions to 
the Constitution, he soon discovers 
that most of them regard it as a 
sacred, divinely revealed document, 
destined to endure for all time, and 
that to wish to change it is sacri- 
legious. Bid them discuss the right of 
married women to work, and the 
limitations of their thinking are im- 
mediately apparent. They jump to 
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hasty conclusions; they parade their 
prejudices, their hatred or fear of the 
opposite sex, their ignorance of eco- 
nomic forces, their acceptance of the 
folklore of the time. Topics of this 
kind may perhaps be beyond the 
intellectual grasp of the average 
Senior, but the same lack of realistic 
thinking obtains when they confront 
subjects that directly affect them. It 
is more than immaturity or lack of 
experience that makes their thinking 
crooked. They do not know how to 
tackle a problem; they refuse to face 
facts. Even selected groups like de- 
bating teams misunderstand the func- 
tion of the scientific method of in- 
quiry. Their organized debates, far 
from being a collective search for 
truth, represent but a competitive 
exercise in logic. The debaters argue 
for the sake of scoring a victory. 

The literary discipline, if it has any 
positive value, must play a central 
role in developing intelligence. It 
must train the young to acquire the 
power of choosing wisely in any 
difficult situation. The goal is not 
book learning; it is not to read the 
best that has been thought and said. 
The goal is the formation of socially 
desirable habits of life, desirable 
attitudes and values. Such a use of 
intelligence presupposes a moratorium 
on deeply rooted prejudices; it implies 
the gradual change of customs and 
conventions that are blindly followed 
because of strong social pressure; it 
implies also the subordination of 
desire and fantasy to the reality 
principle; it means the ability to 
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think and to make important decisions 
independently. 

If that is the case, then our choice 
of books that should furnish intellec- 
tual nutriment to the young undergoes 
a drastic change. No matter how 
highly a “masterpiece” is recom- 
mended by the consensus of the 
opinion of the past, it will not serve 
the purpose if it is unsuited to the 
fundamental needs of modern youth. 
There is no reason why students 
should be compelled to read Shake- 
speare or Milton if that experience is 
not profitable for them. The ex- 
periences that the schools set up must 
be significant and intrinsically worth 
while to the students undergoing the 
educative process. 

Providing worth-while experiences 
is not a question of devising schemes 
of correlation between science and 
English. The incentives, the opportu- 
nities for the fusion of science and 
English will spring up naturally in the 
course of reacting to experience and 
interpreting the environment. If stu- 
dents are to be taught the difficult art 
of objective thinking, they must have 
something to feed on; they must know 
some of the things science attempts to 
do; they must learn how hypotheses 
are formulated and verified, how ob- 
servations and data are assembled and 
conclusions drawn from them. 

A radically reconstructed English 
curriculum would include, as_ the 
crown of the learning process, strenu- 
ous training in scientific reasoning. It 
would endeavor to give students an 
understanding of what the scientific 
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method implies in thought and action, 
of how it can be applied, and to induce 
them to apply the method to a number 
of controversial problems—conven- 
tions, rules of conduct, morals, propa- 
ganda, politics, the everyday business 
of living. Such training is pre-emi- 
nently the province of science. In 
addition, science furnishes the most 
reliable knowledge available about 
nature, man, and society. If that is 
its function, then it does not conflict 
with literature, different though their 
methods are. This view puts an end 
to the notion that there is any 
inherent superiority in the study of 
poetry or the imaginative arts. The 
study of literature aims, or at least 
professes, to educate the emotions, to 
transmit the preserved culture of the 
past and the values that it has found 
viable; but it also aims to create 
attitudes, to shape character, to 
furnish understanding, to emancipate 
the mind. It can do so, not by a 
superstitious reverence for culture in 
the abstract, but by an empirical 
examination of those aspects of cul- 
ture which we can still use. If science 
were taught as method and not as 
content, it would permeate all subjects 
taught in the school. 

The aim of humanistic education 
seems to be to inculcate knowledge as 
a means of securing more knowledge. 
What is of primary importance for the 
student is not the acquisition of 
subject matter but an actual under- 
standing of how human nature func- 
tions. He must ferret out the truth 
for himself by means of observation, 
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experimentation, and wide experience. 
If man is to understand the world he 
lives in, he must turn to the scientific 
outlook for the tested meanings that 
lead to understanding. If he wishes to 
achieve an experimental philosophy 
consonant with reality, he must rely 
increasingly on the experimental 
method. It is in this sense that scien- 
tific education can be both liberal and 
humane: it supplies not only facts but 
means of guiding life for the individual 
and the collectivity, and it can throw 
light on our social problems and point 
the way toward a better life. 


SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 

By earnestly advocating the in- 
clusion of the scientific method as an 
integral part of the educative process, 
we do not have in mind a depart- 
mentalized emphasis on subject mat- 
ter. We have something far more 
fundamental in view: science as a 
method of observation, science as a 
means of solving problems that arise 
in the course of living, science as the 
most effectual instrument that the 
mind of man has yet devised for 
controlling the natural and social 
environment. Just as the study of 
history gains its impetus from its pre- 
occupation with the present problems 
of social life, so science acquires its 
validity and vitality from the fact 
that it is an indispensable aid to 
social understanding and control. 
The aim of science-teaching is not 
only to satisfy already existing desires 
but to change the quality of human 
purposes. 
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Education must meet this responsi- 
bility. Science has demonstrated to 
what extent it molds human activities, 
influences conduct, transforms the 
physical and the social environment. 
How is the student to learn that man 
is now able to control the forces of 
nature for his own benefit, that he 
can set up goals and hope to realize 
them? This is the faith that must be 
awakened and instilled in the young. 
There is no conflict between natural- 
ism and humanism in education. 
There is no ground for assuming that 
the study of literature is exclusively 
humanistic in quality, while the study 
of science is concerned with physical 
and quantitative things. Science is an 
essential part of human culture. That 
which has the power of liberating the 
human intelligence must be considered 
humanistic knowledge. 

Scientific humanism is intimately 
associated with the scientific method. 
Operational thinking is the only re- 
liable way of apprehending reality for 
the purpose of changing it. That is 
how science hopes eventually to solve 
the evils that are of man’s own 
making: war, poverty, prostitution, 
mass unemployment. A truly co- 
operative society is not outside the 
possibility of attainment. If nature 
can be progressively mastered, human 
behavior can also be directed to the 
ends of rational control. Scientific 
humanism will accept those conclu- 
sions of psychology which help to 
shed light on the complex character of 
man. Once the nature and needs of 
man are determined, the outlines of a 


desirable social order can be planned 
in the same manner that the state 
plans for the conservation of natural 
resources or for flood control. But 
sociology as a science of social engi- 
neering will make little headway until 
the individual is cured of his obsessive 
egotism. A free, sane society must be 
composed of free and sane people. 
What they wish to achieve they can 
achieve.' 
CONCLUSIONS 

Thus, we can see, there is no conflict 
between science and the humanities. 
The establishment of a scientific 
curriculum would make itself felt in 
every phase of teaching, for the 
method of science is germane to all 
fields of inquiry. The scientific meth- 
od can be taught without compelling 
all pupils to undergo specialized 
training in laboratory technique. Just 
as there is no point in teaching the 
technical art of composing poetry to 
average students who have no bent in 
that direction, so nothing is gained by 
having students laboriously discover 
the secrets of the laboratory. It is 
enough if they have grasped the 
underlying significance of the scien- 
tific method, if they have understood 
that it can be effectively applied to 
any and every area of human experi- 
ence and that it can be fruitfully 
relied on to meet the situations of 
everyday life. The classroom is, in 


t For a comprehensive study of the sociology 
of planning, see Karl Mannheim, Man and So- 
ciety in an Age of Reconstruction. Translated by 
Edward Shils. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1940. 
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itself, a laboratory in action. Analyses 
of propaganda, of emotional appeals 
on the radio, of deceitful and mis- 
leading tricks resorted to in adver- 
tising—these and many other such 
inquiries are decidedly worth trying. 

The student must perceive for him- 
self that science makes possible a 
more humane and enriched mode of 
communal living, that it can create 
an economy of abundance, that the 
management of the social order can be 
conducted rationally and intelligently, 
that it can be planned and controlled. 
The understanding achieved through 
the enlightened use of the scientific 
method belongs to every mode of 
action and endeavor, every adventure 
of thought. Science profoundly affects 
all of us. Students can be encouraged 
to engage in scientific research on 
their own account. Everywhere in 
the social environment there exist 
problems that serve as a challenge to 
the scientific use of co-operative 
intelligence. 

There is no peculiar magic in the 
use of the experimental method of 
thought and inquiry. The method 
works because it can discriminate 
between fact and opinion, between 
evidence and fancy. It tests hypoth- 
eses and beliefs by means of op- 
erations which should bring about 
certain anticipated results. By ex- 
perimenting with ideas, we discover 
whether or not they are valid. Science 
does not give us a logically compact 
and coherent universe, but it provides 
us with the only kind of knowledge 
that is entitled to the name. Science 
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is essential to a rounded culture be- 
cause it broadens the horizons of ex- 
perience, it makes for vigorous think- 
ing, it insures tested values, it con- 
tributes to understanding, it develops 
an inquiring frame of mind. 

The subject matter of the new Eng- 
lish curriculum will develop experi- 
mentally in response to the needs of 
the community. The important thing, 
once more, is not the content but the 
method, not the materials of text- 
books but what is done with them, 
how they are used. The interests and 
experiences of the pupils, the problems 
they have to face, the environment 
in which they find themselves, the 
dominant issues of their time—all 
these will provide the focal emphases 
that will supersede the formal reci- 
tation. There is hardly an aspect of 
social life that is not susceptible to 
scientific treatment. 

Suppose the students are deeply 
concerned about the problem of war 
and peace. The traditional procedure 
is to hold a debate. Controversy rages 
hot in the classroom. Voices are 
raised in an effort to convince and 
overcome. Sometimes evidence is 
quoted and authorities are referred to, 
but the main effort is spent in wearing 
out and defeating the opponent. The 
scientific approach would be different. 
First of all, the conditions surrounding 
a debate would be removed. There 
would be no contest but a co-operative 
quest, a collaboration, a process of 
seeking out the truth, in which all 
would actively participate. The con- 
troversy would remain because the 
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difficulty of having all interpret the 
available evidence in the same way 
would still exist. Second, the pupils 
would soon perceive that the problem 
does not permit of a unitary solution. 
The problem is complex, and the values 
involved are multiple. Third, this scien- 
tific treatment would stress the need 
for suspended judgment, for objective 
inquiry, for painstaking investigation. 
It would also make patent the desira- 
bility of revising and, frequently, of 
rejecting precipitate judgments, of 
neutralizing antecedent prejudices and 
preconceptions. 

What benefit will the student derive 
from these exercises in research, in 
gathering material, arranging it in 
significant order, and then inter- 
preting it for himself? He will be 
freed from the burden of authoritarian 
reverence. He will acquire by practice 
the art of reasoning, of rejecting 
appeals to his emotions, of detecting 
spurious arguments and unfounded 
assertions. He will realize for himself 
which “truths” are to be questioned 
and which must, provisionally, be 
allowed to remain until they are 
shaken by further empirical investi- 
gations. He will be more concerned 
with the process of reasoning than 
with the accumulation of a cut-and- 
dried assortment of academically certi- 
fied facts. 

Much has been said about the 
universality of the scientific method, 
but few writers have ever ventured 
to suggest that it can be fruitfully 
applied to the subject matter of the 
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English curriculum. The study of 
poetry, the reading of books, the 
writing of themes, even such an in- 
tangible process as literary apprecia- 
tion—all these can profit much from 
the use of scientific intelligence. 
Students are too much under the spell 
of authority when they approach 
the cultural products of the past. 
They distrust their own judgment 
when they find themselves bored by a 
book that has been highly recom- 
mended as a “classic.” The scien- 
tific attitude would gradually make 
them realize that individual dif- 
ferences exist and that these are 
basic; that, while a consenus of opin- 
ion may, in general, be obtained, 
individual variation is to be expected 
and should be tolerated, since quanti- 
tative methods of grading literature 
cannot be employed. 

By these means they would become, 
in aesthetic matters, more self-reliant, 
more honest, less dependent on tradi- 
tion and authority. Their critical 
powers would develop harmoniously. 
In time they would acquire the art of 
stating their subjective reactions, of 
determining what they demand of a 
book and why this or that work 
disappointed their expectations. The 
scientific method as applied to edu- 
cation simply means a heightened 
state of self-awareness, the willing- 
ness to take all relevant conditions 
and circumstances into consideration, 
the power of forming the most valid 
judgments when all the available 
evidence is summed up. 
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Ess than thirty years ago, few of 
L the youth of any community at- 
tended high school, but today the ma- 
jority of the youth of America enter 
high school as a matter of course. 
Those who do not graduate spend a 
reasonably long period of time in 
school. The student population is no 
longer drawn from an economically 
and socially favored class but is a 
cross-section of the entire community. 
The American secondary school is 
faced with the task of educating all 
boys and girls—a task which it does 
not understand and is not doing par- 
ticularly well. Espy, in commenting 
on the modern secondary school, 
states: 

The secondary school of today is like a 
buxom child reared in the household of its 
cautious grandparents. Physically, it has the 
appearance of youth and vitality. Its visions 
and its energies are stimulated by the prob- 
lems of the present. But many of its funda- 
mental modes of thought and action are 
legacies from the past. Its life is inevitably 
a mixture of tradition and novelty. Some 
of the school’s most dismal futilities result 
from the unwitting failure of educators to 
capitalize the school’s traditions or from their 
wilful prolongation of unreasonable or out- 
worn scholastic customs. On the other hand, 
its best achievements are sustained by judi- 
cious awareness of the influence and worth 
of the school’s traditions and a willingness to 
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foster them or to discard them according to 
their present merit or unfitness 

can scarcely hope to understand it or to ar- 
rive at any dependable judgments about its 
present worth and future prospects unless 
one takes into account some of its past 
achievements and shortcomings.! 


If we study and analyze the transi- 
tions through which the secondary 
school has passed since its beginning 
in the Boston Public Latin School in 
1635, we may gain some insight into 
the present transitory stage in which 
the secondary school finds itself. The 
critics of the Latin school raised many 
of the questions which are being raised 
today. They believed in universal ed- 
ucation as a prerequisite of an enlight- 
ened citizenry and proposed new plans 
for the schools. They sought to culti- 
vate a fluid civic intelligence which 
would promote the continuous revi- 
sion of flexible institutions. They 
urged the introduction of more mod- 
ern subjects. They affirmed the need 
for instruction which would make men 
wise in the direction of contemporary 
civic affairs. They disparaged the re- 
mote and antique character of the usu- 
al school subjects, and they suggested, 


tHerbert G. Espy, The Public Secondary 
School, p. 18. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1939. 
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although somewhat vaguely, that sub- 
jects studied should be related to cur- 
rent circumstances in America. The 
schoolmasters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury were, however, unmoved. Stead- 
fastly they clung to their accustomed 
academic ceremonials; and, since the 
teacher would not discard this curricu- 
lum, the public could, and did, discard 
the school. 

We begin to discover that, when- 
ever an institution does not change in 
order to meet the changing demands 
of society, society will find a new insti- 
tution to meet its needs and will dis- 
card the one which has failed. Today’s 
turmoil and stress is not unlike that of 
the late eighteenth century. New 
ideals arise; the people are restless and 
disturbed about their government; the 
schools are full of an influx of new per- 
sons. The secondary schools must 
change to meet the new needs, or they 
will be discarded for new institutions. 
The rise of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration is of real significance. 
Perhaps new institutions such as the 
N.Y.A. will displace the high school 
unless we can adjust and adapt the 
latter. 

The public Latin school was fol- 
lowed by the academy. The propo- 
nents of the academy spoke of their 
concern for “the real business of liv- 
ing” in contrast to the program of the 
Latin school. They had no definite ed- 
ucational philosophy, however, and 
were cheerful and impulsive opportun- 
ists. The academy was somewhat con- 
fused, with no dominant motive, no 
all-embracing goal. In its common 
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tendencies as well as in its exceptional 
deviations, the academy was largely 
influenced by the immediate demands 
of its clientele. It concerned itself very 
seriously with the business of produc- 
ing, in young people, the superficial 
accomplishments or proficiencies that 
would serve to give some temporary 
and flashy distinction even to those 
who were paragons of ignorance. There 
was no sharp distinction between cur- 
ricular and extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. Courses were not arbitrarily car- 
ried on for forty-five minutes each 
day, five days a week, and twenty 
weeks each half-year. Each course re- 
ceived time in relation to its impor- 
tance and content. Student govern- 
ment, the school newspaper, dramat- 
ics, and a variety of other uses of 
speech were carried on as pupil activi- 
ties in New England in 1865. 

Following the rise of the academies, 
society again found itself not being 
served adequately by its educational 
institutions. The people who could 
not afford to send their children to the 
academy desired better facilities at 
public expense. Gradually, beginning 
in Boston in 1821 and in Philadelphia 
in 1836, public schools were estab- 
lished. This development was a fur- 
ther illustration of the principle that 
society will discard an institution which 
does not serve it and that out of the stress 
and turmoil of social upheaval will arise 
new institutions. Needs which are 
widespread and which are felt deeply 
are certain to create the instruments 
that will best resolve them. 

The examination of the rise and fall 
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of educational institutions and the 
analysis of why these phenomena oc- 
curred can give us some clues to the 
present situation. There are several 
characteristics which we need to ob- 
serve and which we need to under- 
stand. The Latin school existed to fill 
the need for trained theocratic leader- 
ship. When this need no longer exist- 
ed, the school began to go. Today it is 
almost nonexistent, although it occa- 
sionally emerges like a lively ghost to 
inspire those who would base educa- 
tion on one hundred books. The acad- 
emy came into being to dress the 
minds of the few in each community 
who could pay for the service by pro- 
viding them with impressive and use- 
less skills which could be demonstrat- 
ed, and to teach them “‘to live life use- 
fully.” Because it met the needs of but 
a small portion of society and because 
it met these needs by providing super- 
ficial education, it began to disappear. 
Because society demanded universal 
secondary education which was funda- 
mental and not superficial, it created 
a new type of school, the public high 
school. 

The Revolutionary War came at a 
time when the Latin school was be- 
ginning to be criticized as inadequate. 
When the war ended, the new vigor of 
the free society gave impetus to the 
development of the academy. The 
Civil War came at a time when the 
academy was beginning to be replaced 
by the public high school. With the 
end of the conflict, the new viewpoint 
of society which resulted from the 
struggle between the states gave new 
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strength to the development of the 
high school. In a comparatively few 
years the issue was settled, and the 
public high school was the selected in- 
strument of society. 

The academy, when it replaced the 
Latin school, was accused of being 
radical, of lowering the standards of 
education, of doing away with the fun- 
damentals when it did not stress Latin 
and Greek to the exclusion of all else, 
of having too many frills, of destroy- 
ing discipline by making work easy, of 
educating too many persons. When 
the academy began to be replaced by 
the high school, the academy, too, 
hurled criticisms and accusations. The 
high school was accused of educating 
a favored few at the expense of all, of 
increasing social cleavage, of diverting 
needed funds from the elementary 
school, of stimulating the poorer class- 
es to rise to superior economic levels 
and so making them impatient with 
their accustomed work, of giving more 
education than was needed. These ar- 
guments and others were answered by 
society when it set up high schools 
everywhere. 

All the old arguments, criticisms, 
and accusations, together with some 
new ones, are being hurled against the 
methods, content, and organization of 
those secondary institutions which are 
today trying to devise new ways of 
meeting new needs. They are accused 
of soft pedagogy—the same accusa- 
tion that the Latin school made 
against the academy and that the 
academy made against the high 
school. They are accused of letting 
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down the standards when they wish to 
do away with prescribed content laid 
down in courses of study and to deal 
instead with the problems of the youth 
who attend school. This same accusa- 
tion was made by the Latin school 
when the academy spent time on sub- 
jects other than Greek and Latin. It 
was made by the academy when pro- 
ponents of the high school wished to 
admit all students. And so it goes 
through the list. The arguments, criti- 
cisms, and accusations which the in- 
novators must meet are the ancient 
cries of those with vested interests in 
established institutions who are at- 
tempting to hold the fort against in- 
evitable change. They are old argu- 
ments, not new. They arise whenever 
an institution has begun to creak at 
the joints, and they are indicative of 
its anachronism and imminent end. 
They are the death cries of a senescent 
school. 

We are now engaged in a cataclys- 
mic war. When it ends, society will 
have a new vision and a new purpose. 
The conflicts between the old ways 
and the New Deal, between fascism 
and democracy, between the common 
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man and those who would control him, 
and even the war which sweeps across 
the world, are all part of a great social 
upheaval. The people are again surg- 
ing forward toward freedom. This 
movement of society cannot be curbed 
or diverted. Just as the Revolution 
brought to this country new ideals, 
new government, and new institu- 
tions; just as the Civil War brought to 
this country new freedoms, new vigor, 
and new institutions, so this war will 
bring us new ways of living and new 
institutions. Among these will be a 
new secondary school. 

We who work in and with public 
high schools must face the fact that 
change is inevitable. We must not 
only accept it; we must promote it. 
The pattern of the past is again re- 
peated. Society is dissatisfied with an 
existing institution and, out of its 
needs, is creating new ones. The old 
arguments of vested interests are 
again being used to retard the emer- 
gence of new institutions. Society is 
going through a crisis which has re- 
sulted in a great war. Out of this cri- 
sis is certain to come a new type of 
secondary school. We must be ready 
for it. 
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A STUDY OF HIGH-SCHOOL HANDBOOKS 


FRANCIS D. CURTIS 
University of Michigan 


to Clark,’ the first 
handbook published by any 
school was issued by the Roxbury 
Latin School in 1871. Clark’s further 
statement that the period of the mod- 
ern high-school handbook began about 
1gto corroborates an earlier one by 
McKown,? who writes that “‘a decade 
ago [about 1914] there were probably 
not a dozen of these books in exist- 
ence.”” McKown attributes the great 
“impetus to the high-school handbook 
movement,” evident at the time he 
published his statement in 1924, to 
the wide use of handbooks and man- 
uals in industry and in the armed 
forces during World War I. Kershaw 
and Carback’ suggest that the mod- 
ern high-school handbook had its ori- 
gin in “the registers or catalogues at 
one time issued by some of the older 
high schools.” 

Discussions of handbooks are nu- 
merous in educational books and are 
not infrequently found in educational 

* George Lavergn Clark, High-School 


Handbook.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1935. 

?Harry C. McKown, “The High-School 
Handbook,” School Review, XXXII (November, 
1924), 667-81. 

3 William L. Kershaw and Clarence Herbert 
Carback, “The High-School Student Handbook,” 
School Review, XXXII (October, 1924), 587-97. 
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magazines. Extensive published re- 
ports of studies of handbooks, how- 
ever, are relatively few in number. Of 
these, the two early ones by McKown 
and by Kershaw and Carback, already 
cited, are worthy of especial considera- 
tion. 

McKown analyzed 110 handbooks 
secured chiefly, if not wholly, from 
high schools in large cities in various 
parts of the United States. His report 
presents three types of materials: lists 
of the topics discussed in the books, 
with data concerning the frequencies 
of the topics most often discussed; 
some data concerning format, togeth- 
er with statements of facts about the 
characteristics of the books analyzed; 
and his own opinions and judgments 
about the functions and the desirable 
characteristics and features of such 
books. 

Kershaw and Carback analyzed 
thirty-five handbooks obtained from 
thirty-four cities in twenty-one states 
and the District of Columbia. Al- 
though these investigators include no 
numerical data in their report, they 
list the items which were discovered 
in the handbooks, they report addi- 
tional facts revealed by their study, 
and they include critical discussions of 
various aspects. In these discussions 
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they emphasize chiefly the guidance 
functions of handbooks. 

The report that follows is a synthe- 
sis of the data of two studies’ of high- 
school handbooks, in which practically 
identical procedures were employed 
by the investigators in analyzing simi- 
lar materials. A request for a copy of 
the school handbook was made to the 
principal of each of about a hundred 
city, county, and exempted-village 
high schools located throughout Ohio. 
The supervisor of the National Youth 
Administration in seven counties of 
northwestern Ohio was also requested 
to secure from each high school which 
he visited a copy of its handbook, if 
one was available. Fifty-one books 
were obtained, but some of these were 
teachers’ manuals and superintend- 
ents’ annual reports and hence were 
not suitable for these analyses. 

A selection was finally made of 
thirty-three handbooks, of which nine 
from city, five from county, and four 
from exempted-village high schools 
were analyzed by Hauger, and five 
from high schools of each of the three 
classes by Spengler. These books were 
deemed to be as nearly representative 
as possible with respect both to geo- 
graphical distribution of the schools 
within the state and to numbers of pu- 
pils enrolled in the schools. Six of the 
books were in mimeographed form, 
and twenty-seven were printed. 

A preliminary examination of the 

* Completed in 1942 in the author’s seminar in 
secondary-school administration, by William 
Floyd Hauger and Jacob H. Spengler, respec- 


tively, of the Bryan (Ohio) and the Archbold 
(Ohio) High Schools. 
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books revealed in many a lack of logi- 
cal organization with respect either to 
the material as a whole or to the dis- 
cussions within the various sections. 
Numerous instances were found in 
which two or more topics were dis- 
cussed in a single paragraph, and an 
equally large number were discovered 
in which a topic was discussed at two 
or more points in the same book. For 
these reasons and for the further 
reason that the books varied widely 
with respect to size of page, length of 
line, size of type, and spacing, it was 
deemed neither profitable nor readily 
practicable to attempt to determine 
the relative amounts of space, as Pea- 
cock? did, or the numbers of words de- 
voted to each topic. Instead it was 
decided merely to record the topics 
presented in all the books and the 
number of books in which each topic 
was discussed in a sentence or more. 

Suitable check lists were prepared 
by ruling, at the right-hand sides of 
several sheets, the number of vertical 
columns equaling the number of hand- 
books selected for analysis, and by 
writing at the top of each column a 
letter designating one of the hand- 
books. A portion of the check list was 
marked with each letter of the alpha- 
bet to facilitate the recording of the 
topics and the subsequent assembling 
of data. 

The handbooks were read in turn 
page by page. When each topic was 
first noted, it was written in the space 

? William H. Peacock, “The Junior High 


School Student Handbook,” High School Jour- 
nal, XXIV (May, 1941), 223-26. 
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at the left-hand side of a check-list 
sheet under the appropriate letter, 
and a check was made opposite the 
topic in the vertical column at the top 
of which was the designation of the 
book in which the topic appeared. An- 
other check was made opposite the 
same topic in the column designating 
each handbook in which the topic was 
subsequently found. Data on format 
and other characteristics of the books 
were assembled later. 

In the two studies 264 and 185 
separate topics were recorded by 
Hauger and Spengler, respectively, as 
compared with 306 topics listed in 
McKown’s report and about 120 listed 
in that of Kershaw and Carback. It 
was found that the books representing 
the city high schools contained, on the 
average, discussions of 66 topics; 
those from county high schools, 44; 
and those from exempted-village high 
schools, 61. 

Table 1 presents the frequencies 
with which certain topics were dis- 
cussed in the books analyzed by 


-Hauger and Spengler. These topics 


are grouped for convenience under 
four main headings, which, in the 


_ cases of several of the topics, are not 


mutually exclusive. 

It will be noted that no topic waspre- 
sented in all thirty-three handbooks and 
that only three topics, “Absences and 
excuses,” ‘Program of studies,” and 
“Athletic awards,” were discussed in 
more than thirty. In McKown’s re- 
port only one topic appeared in as 
many as 96 of the 110 books analyzed, 
and that topic, “‘Pupil organizations,” 


was a general title under which were 
recorded any and all references to such 
organizations. The topics discussed 
in a third or more of the books ana- 
lyzed by McKown (the eighteen desig- 
nated in the table by asterisks, to- 
gether with nine additional ones not 
included in the table because they 
were discussed in fewer than eleven 
books analyzed in Hauger’s and 
Spengler’s studies) were much less 
numerous than were those discussed 
in at least a third of the books ana- 
lyzed in the present study. Hence, if 
the materials analyzed in this study be 
representative for the entire country, 
then these facts seem to indicate some 
progress toward standardization of the 
content of high-school handbooks. 
The fact, however, that only forty- 
two of several hundred items were dis- 
cussed in as many as a third or more 
of these modern handbooks would sug- 
gest either that the handbook is still in 
a tentative and formative stage of de- 
velopment or that topics of local 
appeal are far more numerous in such 
books than are those of common, or 
general, importance. 

As would be expected, administra- 
tive details were discussed in a larger 
proportion of the modern handbooks 
of city schools than in those issued by 
county or exempted-village schools. 
Otherwise, there appear to be no char- 
acteristic differences in the nature of 
the topics discussed in the handbooks 
issued by the three types of schools. 

In the modern books, as in those 
analyzed by McKown, there was no 
uniformity with respect to size. In 
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TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOPICS DISCUSSED IN ELEVEN OR MORE 
OF THIRTY-THREE HIGH-SCHOOL HANDBOOKS 


City County 
High High : 


High 
Schools | Schools 


Administration: 


Cafeteria and lunchroom regulations. . 
*Classification of pupils 

Conduct regulations 

Faculty advisers 

*Fire-drill regulations 

*Graduation 
Home-room organization. . 
Lunch-period regulations. . 

*Marking system and reports to parents 
Noon recreation 

*Schedule for the school day 

Student council 

Tardiness regulations 

Work permits 
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Instruction: 
*College-entrance requirements 
*Program of studies 
Pupil load 


Extra-curriculum activities: 
Activities calendar 
Athletic awards 

*Athletic eligibility 
Athletic-events schedule 
Honors awards 
Intramural sports 
Parties and dances 
Point merit-system 
Student publications 


General: 

Board of education 
*Date of publication of handbook 
*Directory of building 
*Faculty roster 

Handbook staff 
*Index 
*Pupil’s schedule blank 

Purposes of the handbook 
*School calendar 
*School history 
*School songs and yells 

School traditions 
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* Topics marked with an asterisk appeared in at least a third of the handbooks analyzed 
by McKown. 
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Hauger’s and Spengler’s studies the 
dimensions of the books varied from 
3X5 to 8}X113 inches, and in 
McKown’s, from 3 X43 to 6 XQ inches. 

A considerably larger proportion of 
the modern handbooks representing 
city schools were written by students 
than by members of the faculties. The 
reverse is true of those from the small- 
er schools. Kershaw and Carback 
generalize, on the basis of their data, 
that “most handbooks are prepared 
by the pupils themselves as projects 
in English composition classes, classes 
in journalism, and printing and bind- 
ing shops.”’ Since, however, the books 
analyzed by Kershaw and Carback 
represented the twenty largest cities 
in the country, their statement agrees 
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with the findings of Hauger and 
Spengler only insofar as city schools 
are concerned. 

Apparently no great progress to- 
ward excellence of organization of 
materials is manifest in recent hand- 
books in comparison with older ones. 
In the present study, as in McKown’s, 
a logical and systematic organization 
of materials was found to be the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

A relatively small proportion of the 
books analyzed in this study, as in 
McKown’s, had illustrations of one 
sort or another. The tendency to in- 
clude as part of the name of the hand- 
book the name of the school issuing it, 
which McKown noted, is equally 
prominent in the present study. 
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AN ENGLISH TEACHER TAKES UP PRE-FLIGHT 


EDWARD J. RUTAN 
Memorial High School, Millville, New Jersey 


A’ AN ordinary English teacher 
who had never been up in an air- 
plane and who had a meager scientific 
background, I found rather formi- 
dable the prospect of taking charge of 
the air or pre-flight division of the 
High-School Victory Corps in Memo- 
rial High School. About two weeks 
was allowed me to prepare for the 
course. Study of the Victory Corps 
literature dealing with aviation and 
the writing of numerous letters 


showed nie that plenty of materials 


were available. As I delved into the 
mysteries of aerodynamics, meteorol- 
ogy, flight theories, etc., I became 
aware that, although the subjects were 
unfamiliar to me, the tool for mastery 
was English. If the pupils were to ob- 
tain an adequate background previous 
to actual flight, I could at least help 
them to understand the language of 
aviation. 

On the first day I planned to pre- 
sent a bird’s-eye view of the course, 
but the session soon turned into a 
lively discussion concerning aviation. 
Twenty-two pupils, seven of them 
girls, made an ideal discussion group. 
Since the pupils were much more con- 
cerned with the future of aviation 
than with its history, the discussions 
of the first two or three days dealt 
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with the coming developments in this 
field. The course needed no motiva- 
tion; it motivated itself. I found that, 
by steering the discussions, I was able 
to cover much more ground than I had 
planned. As the students were already 
“air-conscious,”’ I tried to “‘air-condi- 
tion” them with questions like the fol- 
lowing. 


1. Are you sure you know just what you 
want to get from this course and what con- 
tribution you can make to the war and peace 
effort as a result of it? 

2. How have airplanes changed man- 
kind’s way of life, and how do you think they 
will change our future? 

3. Why was Sikorsky able to succeed in 
making a practical helicopter where Da Vinci 
failed, and yet how is Sikorsky indebted to 
Da Vinci? 

4. Is air power merely pilots and planes, 
or is it an attitude of mind? 

5. Should aviation be considered in rela- 
tion to all other aspects of our social order? 
What will be the consequences if we do not so 
consider it? If we do? 

6. What do you think Stephen Spender 
means by these lines: 


Thinkers and airmen—all such 
Friends and pilots upon the edge 
Of the skies of the future—much 
You require a bullet’s eye of courage 
To fly through this age. 


These initial discussions resulted in 
the pupils’ obtaining a point of view 
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that aided them in appreciating the 
relation of aviation to other fields. 
These boys and girls were concerned 
not only with the reasons why an air- 
foil can glide but also with the effects 
which the application of that fact has 
had, is having, and may have on 
people. They wanted to know not 
only what we are fighting for and 
how we can help in the battle for 
freedom but also what the destiny of 
youth might be in the post-war world 
and how youth may shape that des- 
tiny. 

Instead of adopting one textbook, 
the group built up a shelf of many 
textbooks, reference books, pam- 


phlets, etc. Using these and their 
notebooks, the pupils were able to 
keep abreast of the changes in the 


field. A pre-flight kit of training films 
served as an aid to accurate visualiz- 
ing of aspects of flight, weather, plane 
and engine construction, instruments, 
control features, etc. When these 
strips of film were shown, each pupil 
was permitted not only to ask all the 
questions he wished but to request 
that the film be turned back. Turning 
the film back was often a great help, 
for, if one of the pictures was not un- 
derstood by a pupil, a reconsideration 
of one or more of the previous views 
would usually settle the difficulty. It 
was a sort of re-viewing or slow-mo- 
tion technique. When. necessary, an 
earlier film was re-run to refresh the 
pupils’ minds on many points. For 
instance, the film on ‘Radio Control” 
was shown several times while the 
group was studying the film on 
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“Weather Conditions.”’ When we were 
showing pictures of the tail assembly 
of a plane, all but one of the pupils were 
able to see that, when the elevators 
dropped, the stabilizers tended to 
go up. This boy could not be con- 
vinced, although we brought out 
books and used diagrams and model 
planes in an effort to prove the point. 
When the film was re-run, he saw the 
light. He had thought that the pic- 
ture referred to the whole plane, and 
he was right in insisting that the nose 
of a plane goes down when the eleva- 
tors are lowered. When he saw that 
the picture referred only to the tail 
section, he conceded the point. 

This incident proved to me that, no 
matter how many visual aids are used 
and no matter how many books or 
materials are available, they must be 
explained in language which the stu- 
dent can understand. The same term, 
symbol, or image does not always 
mean the same thing. For example, 
the meaning of the word “gravity” in 
the statement, “Locate the plane’s 
center of gravity,” is different from its 
meaning in the sentence, “The pilot 
had not realized the gravity of the 
situation.” “Their ceiling is low” is 
not the same thing as “The ceiling is 
zero.”’ There can be many interpreta- 
tions of the word “‘air’”—the “air” of a 
scholar, the “‘air” referred to by a mu- 
sician, the “air” covering the earth, 
and the “air” of which a pilot speaks. 
English teachers can aid pupils to 
make correct interpretations by using 
the science of language to make clear 
the language of science. 
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In guiding the pre-flight group, I re- 
ceived much help from others. The 
teachers of science were consulted 
whenever necessary. If I did not know 
or could not find the answer to a ques- 
tion or problem, I made no pretense of 
knowing it but went off with the class 
to consult the persons who did know. 
Often one of the students would teach 
the rest of us. Soon persons from the 
outside were invited to instruct the 
class. For instance, one of the manu- 
al-training teachers gave a talk about 
motors and then conducted the group 
through the shop, where an internal- 
combustion engine was being disman- 
tled. He and his students pointed out 
all the parts, explained how they 
worked together, and answered many 
questions. Several aviators came to 
the class and told us about their ex- 
periences and specialties. Talks were 
given in assembly by some pre-flight 
students, and the class sent away for 
films and showed them in assemblies 
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to the whole school. Finally, at the end 
of the course, the group visited an air 
base, where we were allowed to exam- 
ine all types of planes, to see a number 
of the films used to train pilots, to ex- 
amine the Link trainer, and to witness 
many other practical and interesting 
sights. 

The pupils certainly obtained from 
the course a general idea of the rela- 
tion of the air age to themselves. They 
also found out a great deal about the 
details of aerodynamics, meteorology, 
types and construction of aircraft, avi- 
gation, etc., and they learned the lan- 
guage of the air. More important, 
they discovered how much there is to 
learn—a discovery which should help 
all of them, particularly the boys who 
enter the air forces. If the term “pre- 
flight instruction” is interpreted to 
mean “study previous to actually 
learning to fly,” it may be said that 
these students obtained a fairly ade- 
quate background for later instruction 


in flying. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION" 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL anp DONALD M. MACKENZIE 
University of Chicago 


HIs list of references represents a 

selection from titles related to 
higher education that have come to 
the attention of the compilers be- 
tween July 1, 1942, and June 30, 1943. 
As in previous lists, selection has nec- 
essarily been made along somewhat 
arbitrary lines because space does not 
permit the inclusion of all titles that 
might be worthy of attention. Prac- 
tically all books, monographs, and 
pamphlets have been included with 
the exception of annual reports, year- 
books and proceedings of associations 
regularly devoted to problems of high- 
er education, and institutional his- 
tories. 

Selection among the articles has 
been limited to those published in pro- 
fessional journals during the year, and 
the choice has been based chiefly on 
the significance of the contribution to 
new knowledge; by no means, how- 
ever, could all the worthy articles of 
this type be included. As a general 
principle, the list omits articles that 
provide only a résumé of material 

See also Item 540 (Chamberlin and Others) 
in the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1942, number of the School Review; 
Item 421 (Davis) in the September, 1943, num- 
ber; Items 474 (Smith) and 477 (Sound Educa- 
tional Credit for Military Experience) in the Octo- 
ber, 1943, number; and Item 500 (Eells) in the 
November, 1943, number of the same journal. 
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available elsewhere; articles that are 
merely discussions or presentations of 
personal opinions, however authorita- 
tive; and news notes and papers de- 
scribing practices in a single institu- 
tion. 

The rate of publication of articles 
on higher education has been signifi- 
cantly reduced during the past year or 
two. Prior to 1940 the compilers of 
this section of “Selected References,” 
in their annual search for publications 
in the field of higher education, usu- 
ally found more than a thousand titles 
that had appeared during the preced- 
ing twelve months. For the 1941-42 
list it was necessary to examine ap- 
proximately seven hundred titles in 
choosing those to be included. For the 
year 1942-43 only about four hundred 
titles were identified in the field of 
higher education. 

The literature of higher education 
continues to show a heavy concentra- 
tion on topics dealing with the war 
situation. As in previous years, these 
publications tend to be chiefly de- 
scriptive and hortatory. It is note- 
worthy, however, that some reports 
are beginning to appear that represent 
a research approach to the problems of 
higher education under war condi- 
tions. 
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An extensive flow of literature has 
been induced by the announcement of 
the new plan for the Bachelor’s degree 
at the University of Chicago. The 
compilers of these “Selected Refer- 
ences”’ are departing from their accus- 
tomed policy of omitting articles that 
present merely discussions or personal 
opinions in order to present some sam- 
ples of comments on both sides of this 
controversial question. 


525. BLAKEMAN, Epwarp W. The Adminis- 

tration of Religion in Universities and 
Colleges: Personnel. Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: Edward W. Blakeman (% Uni- 
versity of Michigan), 1942. Pp. 
viii+150. 
Reports a study of the personnel engaged 
in administering religious affairs within 
higher institutions, in correlating non- 
campus religious activities with the univer- 
sity or college program, and in directing 
college courses in the field of religion. 


. Brown, Francis J. “Colleges Gird for 

Total War: A Contrast with 1917-18,” 
North Central Association (Quarterly, 
XVII (April, 1943), 339-47. 
Describes the plans for the role of higher 
education made prior to and during the 
present war as compared with the lack of 
such planning during World War I. 


. Brown, INA CorINNE. Socio-economic 

Approach to Educational Problems. 
National Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes, Vol. I. United States 
Office of Education, Misc. No. 6, 1942. 
Pp. xii+166. 
Analyzes pertinent social and economic 
factors as a background for a consideration 
of the problem of providing adequate higher 
educational opportunities for Negroes. 


. Brozex, Joser. “Slav Culture in 
American Universities,” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXIX 
(May, 1943), 241-45. 


532. 


Surveys the opportunities for study in 
Slavic culture in American colleges and uni- 
versities, pointing out the institutions lead- 
ing in this field. 


. A. J. “Graduate Instruc- 


tion in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion,” North Central Association Quar- 
terly, XVII (January, 1943), 266-73. 

Presents comparative data relative to cer- 
tain characteristics of North Central Asso- 
ciation institutions offering graduate work. 


. CAIN, J. Harvey. College and Univer- 


sity Investments and Income, 1925-41. 
American Council on Education Stud- 
ies, Financial Advisory Service, Series 
III, No. 20, Vol. VI. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1942. 
Pp. vi+30. 

Reports a general trend toward policies of 
broad diversification in endowment invest- 
ment. 


. Carson, R. M. “College Student Rec- 


ords in Relation to Transfer,” Journal 
of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XVI (July, 1942), 526-31. 
Appraises a sampling of 201 student trans- 
fer records on the basis of 24 criteria con- 
sidered essential in an adequate record 
form. 


CHAMBERLAIN, LEO M. “Effects of the 
War on the Curricula of the Public In- 
stitutions of the Southern States,” 
University Administration Quarterly, II 
(Winter, 1943), 23-33. 

Reports new courses and curriculums in- 
troduced, changes in emphasis in estab- 
lished courses, changes in course require- 
ments, and special programs added in 
sixty-four institutions replying to a ques- 
tionnaire. 


. Cook, WALTER W. “Predicting Suc- 


cess of Graduate Students in a College 
of Education,” School and Society, LVI 
(September 5, 1942), 192-95. 

Presents data derived from a study of four 
aptitude tests at the University of Min- 
nesota and concludes that their chief pre- 
dictive value lies in the early identification 
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of superior students at their entrance upon 
graduate work. 


. COSGRAVE, MARGARET. “Relocation of 
American-Japanese Students,” Journal 
of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XVIII (April, 1943), 221-26. 
Describes how more than eleven hundred 
American-Japanese students have been 
placed in colleges and universities by the 
National Student Relocation Council. 


. CRAWFORD, Mary M. Student Folk- 
ways and Spending at Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1940-41. Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, No. 499. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. Pp. 272. 

Analyzes the patterns of student expendi- 
tures as conditioned by various socio-eco- 
nomic factors. 


. DantEts, J. M. “The Effects of the 
Accelerated Program,” Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, XVII (July, 1942), 595-6oo. 
Summarizes the replies to a questionnaire 
concerning speed-up plans in forty-seven 
land-grant colleges and seventeen selected 
state universities. 


. ECKELBERRY, R. H. “Acceleration in 
College,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XIV (April, 1943), 175-78, 226. 
Concludes from a “Quick Survey” covering 
the extent to which and the means by 
which acceleration is being accomplished in 
448 higher institutions that, while most in- 
stitutions were making attempts at accel- 
eration, in general the attempts were of the 
simpler sort. 


. ECKELBERRY, R. H. “Instruction in 
Modern Foreign Languages,” Journal of 
Higher Education, XIV (June, 1943), 
312-14. 

Finds from a “Quick Survey” that the 
“newer” foreign languages are finding a 
place in college curriculums, although the 
traditional languages still predominate. 


. Eetts, WALTER C. “The Bachelor’s 
Degree—from the Junior College 
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Standpoint,” Educational Record, 
XXIII (July, 1942), 574-85. 

Criticizes the new plan for the Bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Chicago as “un- 
desirable,’ “unnecessary,” and “unfor- 
tunate.” 


. EELLS, WALTER C. “Going to College 


on $154 a Year—in 1858,” School and 
Society, LVII (February 20, 1943), 
220-21. 

Finds that a year’s college expenses in 1858 
ranged from $98 to $228 among 17 institu- 
tions and presents comparative data for the 
same institutions for 1940. 


. EELLS, WALTER C. “Status of the Jun- 


ior College in the United States, 
1042-43,” School and Society, LVII 
(March 20, 1943), 328-31. 

Reports a 17 per cent increase in enrolment 
over last year in 624 junior colleges, with 
three fewer institutions reported. 


. Fay, Extot G. “A Placement Service 


for College Teachers,” American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXIX (April, 1943), 283-91. 
Summarizes the replies from a question- 
naire concerning the placement of college 
teachers by placement officers of higher in- 
stitutions and suggests a one-page person- 
al-history outline form. 


. FIsHER, ROBERT D. “The Probable 


Financial Effects of Accelerated Col- 
lege Programs,” School and Society, 
LVI (November 7, 1942), 445-48. 
Presents a hypothetical situation in which 
a college accumulates a financial surplus as 
a result of an accelerated program and dis- 
cusses the possible disposition of this sur- 
plus. 


. Foster, RoBERtT G.,and WILSON, PAUL- 


INE Park. Women after College. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Pp. viii+306. 

Analyzes the problems faced by a hundred 


women who are college graduates and sug- 
gests implications for higher education. 
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545. Guiter, W. S., and CAMPBELL, J. 


HELEN. ‘Remedial English at the Col- 
lege Level,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XVIII (April, 1943), 246-55. 

Reports the procedures and the results of a 
remedial program and concludes that some 
improvement may be expected at all levels 
of student ability. 


. HawkswortH, Marna L. “An Eval- 
uation of a College Prediction Table,” 
Journal of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, XVIII (October, 
1942), 50-56. 

Describes and evaluates a prediction table 
for student performance, based on a study 
of test results and of student academic rec- 
ords over a period of five years. 


. HESSELTINE, WILLIAM B., and KAPLAN, 
Louis. “Women Doctors of Philosophy 
in History,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XIV (May, 1943), 254-59. 
Concludes that the record of women who 
have earned the Doctor’s degree in history 
is not impressive. 


. Hirt, WALKER H. (editor). Learning 
and Living. Chicago: Walker H. Hill 
(5835 Kimbark Avenue), 10942. Pp. 
xiv+124. 


Reports the celebration of the seventieth 
birthday of Alexander Meiklejohn and a re- 
union of Experimental College graduates 
and includes a symposium on the liberal- 
arts college with papers read by alumni of 
the Experimental College on “How Do I 
Fit In?” 


. HumsBer, Wirsur J. “A Follow-up 
Study of General College Graduates,” 
School and Society, LVII (February 6, 
1943), 164-67. 

Describes the subsequent experience of the 
graduates of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota and points out 
that three-fourths of them continue in for- 
mal education for about one year after 
completing the work of the General Col- 
lege. 


550. HuNSINGER, Marjorie. “Curriculum 


Patterns Required for College Admis- 
sion,” School and Society, LVI (March 
27, 1943), 361-64. 

Summarizes admission requirements of 
two hundred representative colleges, 80 
per cent of which make definite specifica- 
tions with respect to pattern of subjects. 


. Hutcuins, Ropert M. Education for 


Freedom. Edward Douglass White Lec- 
tures on Citizenship, Louisiana State 
University, 1941. Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana: Louisiana State University Press, 
1943. Pp. x+108. 

Discusses the aims of education, material- 
ism, the philosophy underlying the new 
Bachelor’s program at Chicago, and the 
role of education during wartime. 


. Hutcuins, Ropert M. “The Univer- 


sity of Chicago and the Bachelor’s De- 
gree,” Educational Record, XXIII 
(July, 1942), 567-73. 

Sets forth the basic philosophy underlying 
the reorganization at the University of 
Chicago. 


. Inter-American Cooperation through Col- 


leges and Universities. Prepared by 
John C. Patterson. Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 
14. Washington: United States Office 
of Education, 1943. Pp. vi+34. 

Points out the problems of Latin-American 
students coming to the United States for 
higher education and those of our students 
going to Latin America. 


. Jones, Epwarp S. “Divergent Stand- 


ards,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XIII (December, 1942), 471-78. 


Discovers from an investigation of en- 
trance-test records and subsequent aca- 
demic records of students that there are 
widely different academic standards among 
the several departments of a single institu- 
tion. 


. Jupp, Caries H. “General Educa- 


tion and the Baccalaureate Degree,” 
School and Society, LVI (July 11, 1942), 
33-37. 
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Reviews the salient facts in the historical 
development of American education and 
points out the readjustments needed to 
provide general education for all youth. 


. Katser, Boynton S. Classification and 
Compensation Plans for Non-academic 
Positions in the University of Califor- 
nia. Berkeley, California: Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of 
California, 1942. Pp. 114. _ 

Describes a position-classification plan for 
more than a thousand nonacademic univer- 
sity positions comprising more than 140 
classes of work, for each of which the duties 
(with examples), minimum qualifications, 
and compensation are given. 


. Karp, Mark. “An Evaluation of Two 
Methods of Teaching College Fresh- 
men the Mechanics of English Compo- 
sition,” Journal of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, XVIII 
(January, 1943), 166-74. 

Formulates nine conclusions on the basis of 
the results of an experiment utilizing the 
group and the individual method of teach- 
ing Freshmen the mechanics of English 
composition. 

. Koos, Leonarp V. “The Bachelor’s 
Degree to College Sophomores: Con- 
siderations Pro and Con,’’ School Re- 
view, L (September, 1942), 494-503. 
Reviews the arguments and concludes that 
those of the cons are static and obstructive 
while those of the pros are based upon sig- 
nificant long-time trends. 


. Lamson, Epna E. “Some College Stu- 
dents Describe the Desirable College 
Teacher,” School and Society, LVI (De- 
cember 19, 1942), 615. 

Reports the eight qualities most highly 
valued in instructors by college students, 
the possession of expert knowledge ranking 
first. 


. Li-Fu, Cx’en. “Chinese Universities 
during the War,” Educational Record, 
XXIV (April, 1943), 130-35. 

Points out the progress of, and damage suf- 
fered by, Chinese institutions and reports 
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that despite the war China in 1941-42 had 
132 institutions of higher education with 
57,832 students as compared with 108 in- 
stitutions and 41,609 students in 1936. 


. LOCKMILLER, Davip A. The Consolida- 


tion of the University of North Carolina. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1942. Pp. xiv-+ 
160. 


Recounts the history of the consolidation of 
the University of North Carolina during 
the first ten years of its operation, including 
the background of the enabling legislation 
and the work of the Consolidation Com- 
mission and the Survey Committee, with 
some evaluation of the results accom- 
plished. 


. McCaut, Rospert L. “The Cost of 


Remedial-Reading Programs in 18 Col- 
leges,” School and Society, LVI (Octo- 
ber 17, 1942), 361-64. 

Discovers from a questionnaire study that 
the median cost of a remedial-reading pro- 
gram in 1941-42 was $861; the median cost 
per student was $6.27. 


. Miter, J. and Brooks, Dor- 


otuy V. N. “Changes in College Enrol- 
ments, 1937-1942,” School and Society, 
LVI (October 24, 1942), 384-86. (See 
also MILLER, J. Hituts. “Further Data 
on College Enrolments in New York 
State,” School and Society, LVI [No- 
vember 14, 1942], 473-74.) 

Points out that while liberal-arts colleges, 
teacher-training institutions, and schools of 
business, of law, and of agriculture in New 
York State showed decreases in enrolment, 
increases appeared in the fields of engineer- 
ing, medicine, and nursing. 


. OGAN, RaLtpH W. “Wartime Oppor- 


tunities in General Education,” Journal 
of Higher Education, XIII (December, 
1942), 457-62, 504. 

Discusses the implications for general edu- 
cation of student responses on a “Check 
List of Wartime Problems” and calls for 
constructive effort on the part of faculties 
in meeting student needs. 
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565. PETERSON, Basit H. “The Scholarship 


of Students Housed in Various Living 
Quarters,’ School and Society, LVII 
(February 20, 1943), 221-24. 

Ranks the most desirable living quarters 
from the standpoint of scholastic achieve- 
ment as follows: dormitory, co-operative, 
rooming-house, home, fraternity. 


. PETERSON, Basit H. “Student Gov- 


ernment in Collegiate Institutions,” 
Journal of Higher Education, XIV 
(April, 1943), 205-8. 

Reports the practices relative to the ad- 
ministration of student government in 122 
colleges and universities and finds that only 
6 per cent deny this right to their student 
bodies. 


. Ratney, Homer P. “The Devaluation 


of the Educational Currency,” Educa- 
tional Record, XXIII (July, 1942), 
586-02. 

Upholds the reorganization at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago whereby the Bachelor’s de- 
gree is given after a four-year college pro- 
gram which begins after the student has 
completed Grade X of the high school. 


. A Report on Terminal Education in Jun- 


ior Colleges. Prepared by the Adminis- 
trative Committee, Rosco C. Ingalls 
(chairman), for the Coordinating Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the Commission on 
Junior College Terminal Education. 
Washington: American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1942. Pp. 80. 

Reports the progress in the Study on Ter- 
minal Education and includes a descrip- 
tion of the 1941 workshops, a report on 
each of nine institutional studies in termi- 
nal education, plans for 1942 workshops, 
and a list of publications on terminal edu- 
cation. 


. ROGERS, WALTER PINGREY. Andrew D. 


White and the Modern University. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1942. Pp. x+260. 

Reviews the developments at Cornell Uni- 
versity as representative of the founda- 


tions being laid during the post-Civil-War 
period for today’s university. 


. ROSENBAUM, Maurice W. “Slavonic 


Studies in America,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XIV (January, 1943), 9-14, 
58. 


Analyzes the status of Slavonic studies in 
American higher institutions and calls for 
the establishment of Russian in the curricu- 
lum on a basis equal to that of French or 
German. 


. RussELL, JoHN DALE (editor). The 


Colleges in Wartime: New Responsibili- 
ties. Proceedings of a conference of 
invited college representatives held at 
the University of Chicago, December 29 
and 30, 1942. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1943: Pp. vi+8o. 

Brings together seven papers concerned 
with the problems currently faced by insti- 
tutions of higher education and the man- 
ner in which they are being met. 


. Russert, DALE (compiler and 


editor). Terminal Education in Higher 
Institutions. Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1942, Vol. XIV. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. viii+198. 

Assembles papers concerned with the place 
of terminal education in higher institu- 
tions and especially the readjustments de- 
manded by current national needs. 


. SHANNON, J. R., and KitTLe, MARIAN 


A. “A Comparison of the Academic 
Training of Different Groups of Leaders 
in Education,” School and Society, LVI 
(December 12, 1942), 586-88. 

Presents data gathered from the 1941 edi- 
tion of Leaders in Education relative to the 
degrees earned by individuals in positions 
of ten types. 


. Smita, Leo F. “Co-operative Work 
Programs in Junior Colleges,” School 
and Society, LVI (October 3, 1942), 
3°577- 
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Concludes from a survey of sixty-four in- 
stitutions that co-operative work programs 
have been developed to a very small degree 
in junior colleges, partially because of the 
pressure to conform to the academic re- 
quirements of higher institutions. 


. SOUTHWICK, ARTHUR F. “The College 


and the War,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
XVII (July, 1942), 565-74. 
Summarizes under ten categories the 
changes that have taken place in 187 in- 
stitutions since the advent of the war. 


. STEWART, HELEN QUIEN. Some Social 


Aspects of Residence Halls for College 
Women. New York: Professional and 
Technical Press, 1942. Pp. x+188. 
Discusses the objectives and ideals of wom- 
en’s college residence halls from the stand- 
point of theory and reports the practices of 
fifty-eight institutions relative to staff, stu- 
dent government, and the general social 
programs in women’s residence halls. 


. STOKE, Harotp W. “Foreign Lan- 


guage and the Ph.D.,” Journal of High- 
er Education, XIII (October, 1942), 
357-61, 398. 
Summarizes a study of the attitudes of 
Ph.D. candidates toward foreign-language 
requirements. 


. TIGERT, JOHN J. “Statement of Year’s 


Activities of the Joint Committee on 
Accrediting,” School and Society, LVII 
(January 2, 1943), 25-26. 

Summarizes the recommendations of this 
important committee with respect to insti- 
tutional co-operation with accrediting 
agencies in the fields of business administra- 
tion, forestry, libraries, teacher-education in 
metropolitan districts, liberal arts, and 


~ journalism. 


. TOLLEY, WILLIAM Pearson. Coun- 


terfeit Bachelor’s Degree,” Educational 
Record, XXIII (July, 1942), 593-601. 
Attacks the new plan for the Bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Chicago. 


580. TYLER, RALPH W. “Some Techniques 


Used in the Follow-up Study of College 
Success of Graduates of the Thirty 
Schools Participating in the Eight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation,” Journal of the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, XVIII 
(October, 1942), 23-28. 

Describes the techniques used in selecting 
a comparison group, in collecting data rela- 
tive to college success, and in summarizing 
and interpreting the data for the college 
phase of the Study. 


. UpsHatt, C. C. “A Ten-Year Study of 


Two Groups of Teachers College Stu- 
dents of Contrasting Ability,” Journal 
of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XVIII (October, 1942), 
36-44. 

Compares a group of low-ability students 
with one of high ability on a number of cri- 
teria, such as higher degrees earned, suc- 
cess in the field, persistence in educational 
work, etc. 


. WALLACE, ISABEL K. “Women’s Use of 


Leisure,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XIV (June, 1943), 301-6, 342. 


Summarizes the replies of 161 women grad- 
uates to a questionnaire concerning the use 
of their ieisure time during the ten years 
immediately after graduation and discovers 
that it is the student of average ability who 
has contributed most to the life of the com- 
munity in which she has settled. 


. WALTERS, Raymonp. “Statistics of 
Attendance in American Universities 
and Colleges, 1942,’’ School and Society, 
LVI (December 19, 1942), 591-602; 
LVII (January 9, 1943), 32-40. 


Gives complete data relative to enrolments 
in 667 institutions in the autumn of 1942 
and finds full-time attendance approxi- 
mately 9.5 per cent smaller than a year pre- 
vious. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A COMPREHENSIVE CONCEPTION OF EDU- 
CATIONAL EVALUATION.—In the near past it 
was customary to use the term “measure- 
ment” in naming books déaling with educa- 
tional tests and examinations. The term 
“measurement” implied that the procedures 
being treated were designed to make the 
quantitative aspects of human behavior 
amenable to at least some of the principles of 
mathematical logic. Such measures were val- 
uable in determining growth, status, varia- 
bility, relationships, and the significance of 
differences; in the selection, grouping, and 
classification of students; and in the evalua- 
tion of educational procedures. In recent 
years workers in the field of educational eval- 
uation, believing that many of the values 
which they sought through education could 
not be measured, have resorted to the use of 
instruments of a more qualitative and enu- 
merative nature. In this way they have been 
able to integrate more closely evaluation and 
the educative process. While it is true that 
measuring instruments may be used in evalu- 
ation (for example, measures of height and 
weight may be used in evaluating a physical- 
education program) and therefore may be 
called “evaluation” instruments, it is not 
true that the two terms should be used syn- 
onymously. Measurement has many other 
uses than evaluation, and evaluation in- 
volves many other processes than measure- 
ment. The loose use of the two terms should 
be avoided. 

Both terms appear in the title of a new 
book! and are used synonymously through- 
out its pages. The following quotation indi- 


« H. H. Remmers and N.L. Gage, Educational 
Measurement and Evaluation. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1943. Pp. x+580. $3.25. 


cates the distinction made between the 
terms, as well as the scope of the book. At 
the close of chapter ii, which deals with prin- 
ciples and procedures for the formulation of 
educational objectives, the authors state: 


The comprehensiveness of these lists of gen- 
eral objectives, as contrasted with the narrow- 
ness of the objectives the achievement of which 
is measured even today by most educational tests 
used in schools, has been interpreted as a reflec- 
tion of the increasing acceptance of the “uni- 
tary,” “organismic,” or “integrative” view of 
human behavior, as opposed to the “atomistic,” 
“mechanical,’’ or “additive” view 
this felt need for comprehensiveness that has 
caused the shift from the term ‘‘measurement” 
—implying mathematically precise mensuration 
of acquired knowledge—to the term “evalua- 
tion,’”’ which widens the areas to be studied to in- 
clude subjective opinions and qualitative changes 
as well as objective and quantitative changes, to 
include changes in attitudes, appreciations, and 
understandings as well as acquisitions of knowl- 
edge and skills. The total personality of each 
child operating in the school and community 
must be observed in its relation to the impinging 
educative experiences [pp. 29-30]. 


It is difficult to understand why an evalu- 
ator with an “organismic” point of view is 
more interested in a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of education than is one with an “‘atom- 
istic’ point of view. The difference would 
seem to be in the approach to, and the as- 
sumptions underlying, interpretation of the 
profile of measures. The “‘atomist” might at- 
tempt to build system, organization, and 
unity through the “atomistic” measures, 
while the gestaltist might accept a score in 
reading as significant because it is a measure 
of the entire organism functioning in a read- 
ing situation. At least this seems an inade- 
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quate justification for using the term “‘evalu- 
ation” when “measurement”’ is implied. 

As indicated in the quotation, the publi- 
cation is a comprehensive treatment of edu- 
cational evaluation. The most essential 
parts of the book are well adapted to the 
needs of teachers. Chapter i deals with the 
purposes of evaluation and the uses of tests 
and measures in maintaining standards, 
motivating learning, guiding teaching, and 
furnishing instruction. The point of view is 
sound, and the danger of misuse of test scores 
and standards is emphasized. 

The remainder of the book is divided into 
two parts. The first deals with ‘What 
Should Be Evaluated?” and the second with 
“How To Evaluate.” The chapters in the 
two parts parallel each other and probably 
should be studied together. For example, 
chapter ii deals with the formulation of edu- 
cational objectives for achievement testing; 
then after reading five chapters (treating the 
physical aspects of pupils to which teachers 
should give attention, the nature and organi- 
zation of intelligence, the nature and mani- 
festations of adjustment, the nature and or- 
ganization of attitudes, and the factors in the 
home background and environment which 
may have educational significance), we again, 
in Part II, take up achievement testing and 
the construction of short-answer tests. Like- 
wise, ten chapters after the treatment of the 
nature and organization of intelligence, we 
deal with the “evaluation” of intelligence. 

This aspect of the organization of the 
book is not a serious limitation except for 
those who insist on reading the chapters of a 
book in sequence. However, the fact that 
the statistical procedures essential to an un- 
derstanding of measurement are isolated and 
relegated to two brief chapters at the close of 
the book, and are then treated as though 
their only function was in summarizing and 
interpreting test results, is a serious limita- 
tion. The statistical aspects of test construc- 
tion are not treated in such a way that the 
student is prepared to read critically test 
manuals and research dealing with the vali- 
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dation of tests. The factors which influence 
test validity and reliability and the pro- 
cedures for measuring validity and reliability 
are inadequately treated. No attention is 
given to item analysis as a procedure for im- 
proving tests. The student is prepared to be 
“taken in” by the claims of almost any test- 
builder. 

The book shows a wide acquaintance with 
recent literature in the fields of measurement 
and evaluation, and it is much broader in 
scope than other elementary textbooks in the 
field. In addition to the topics already men- 
tioned, there are chapters dealing with prod- 
uct and procedure evaluation, essay testing, 
general and special mental abilities, adjust- 
ment, the evaluation of attitudes, the evalua- 
tion of the teacher, and the administration 
of the evaluation programs. The book con- 
tains much valuable material, but its very 
comprehensiveness necessitates that the 
treatment of topics in most instances be 
superficial and sketchy, if not misleading. 
For example, on page 202 it is stated that the 
emphasis of the discussion of reliability fol- 
lows that of Jackson and Ferguson, but the 
essential thesis set forth by these two gentle- 
men is not mentioned. On page 206 it is im- 
plied that the optimum administration time 
for a test is that at which the reliability is 
maximum. The over-all importance of ad- 
ministration time on the validity of tests is 
not mentioned. On page 208 the estimated 
true score is called a ‘‘true score” throughout 
the discussion, an adequate explanation of 
this statistic being thus rendered very diffi- 
cult. 

The book is well suited to be used as a 
textbook in an introductory course in evalua- 
tion in which statistical considerations are to 
be given a minimum of attention, major em- 
phasis is to be placed on the construction of 
achievement examinations, and some orien- 
tation is desired in the fields of aptitude, per- 
sonality, and interest testing. ; 


WALTER W. Cook 


University of Minnesota 
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Some DEvICcES FOR STUDYING SHORT- 
HAND DIFFICULTIES.—There has been a con- 
spicuous shortage of basic research in the 
field of shorthand. Techniques employed in 
related fields have not been explored because 
of the many overlapping factors—hand- 
writing, speech, pronunciation, hearing, vo- 
cabulary, and grammar. In addition, equip- 
ment for making objective studies has been 
lacking because there has been no accurate 
measuring device for recording differences in 
habits of writing shorthand. 

Commercial teachers and individuals in- 
terested in shorthand research will, therefore, 
welcome a recently published study* that 
seeks the causes for hesitancy in writing 
words. It is limited to infrequently used 
words in Gregg shorthand. Four specific 
techniques of investigation were employed: 
a questionnaire, a transfer test, motion pic- 
tures, and a Scriptochron—a machine for 
measuring writing and pauses. 

The introduction to the problem considers 
various and contradictory points of view 
with regard to the learning process, the value 
of transfer of training, and ways of teaching 
difficult words. The main objective is to dis- 
cover characteristic procedures in the writing 
of infrequently used words. 

The questionnaire, answered by students 
who had completed enough shorthand the- 
ory to enable them to write words, is con- 
sidered the least accurate technique. The 
students were conscious of difficulties and 
hesitation, but their opinions were not uni- 
form enough to be significant. The transfer 
test revealed that frequently used word ele- 
ments carried over to the infrequently used 
words, but the fact that the transfer percent- 
ages ranged from 6.4 to 84.5 would indicate 
that this would be a fertile field for further 
research. 

Undoubtedly the Scriptochron is the 


* Clyde Eugene Rowe, The Writing of Infre- 
quently Used Words in Shorthand. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 869. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943. Pp. viii+go. $1.60. 
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most significant feature of the study. This 
new device provides an accurate measure- 
ment of the time consumed in pausing and in 
writing and shows exactly where the pausing 
takes place. The findings of this machine 
substantiate previous records from motion- 
picture studies. Using this device, a student 
writes shorthand with a special pencil which 
makes perforations in the paper at time inter- 
vals of one-sixtieth of a second. These per- 
forations coincide with the pencil stroke; 
pauses of more than one-sixtieth of a second 
cause a larger perforation to be made. By 
analyzing the writing paper, the investigator 
can determine where the student hesitated, 
what were the points of difficulty, how the 
student divided the words, and what was the 
writing time for each word. These data can 
be very important for the teacher in planning 
study of word groups, syllable review, and 
spelling and dictation review, and they 
should lead to a speed-up in taking dicta- 
tion. 

The Scriptochron is easy to construct and 
economical and easy to operate. Its chief dis- 
advantage lies in the slowness with which 
records are analyzed; the complete analysis 
of one record requires about four hours. For 
the analysis it is necessary to use a five- 
power magnifying glass and a mimeoscope 
device. 

The last chapter of the book summarizes 
the findings and suggests a number of prob- 
lems for further research. The author calls 
attention to many factors that affect the 
validity of the work, although an attempt 
was made to eliminate most of them. The 
study is described carefully, and the data are 
clearly presented in twelve tables. The de- 
velopment of the Scriptochron is a contri- 
bution to further research. 

A statement concerning the students who 
took the transfer test would not meet with 
agreement, however. The author states that 
the tested group had a median intelligence 
quotient of 106.5 and a range of 78-139 but 
that “I.Q.’s are of little significance in short- 
hand” (p. 39). Actually a difference in 
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intelligence quotient should affect shorthand 
results on infrequently used words because 
thought and ingenuity must be resorted to; 
pure rote learning is not enough for the writ- 
ing of difficult words. 

The study would have been more valu- 
able if it had been possible to distinguish be- 
tween the records of students who were 
trained in a method which emphasized rules 
and the records of students who were trained 
in the more recently used method of present- 
ing word groups without stressing rules. The 
report is worth reading for the information 
and conclusions presented, but it ismore valu- 
able as a stimulus for further investigations. 


HARRIETT COCHRAN RICHARDSON 


Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College, La Grange, Illinois 


GUIDANCE FOR EXAMINEES.—Teachers 
who have received their professional training 
since the rise of the testing movement are 
schooled in the techniques of planning scho- 
lastic examinations with due regard for the 
proved criteria of adequacy, validity, and re- 
liability. Whether or not their students 
could deal intelligently with an instrumen- 
tality thus perfected has somehow failed to 
challenge the interest of teachers and of 
teacher trainers alike, zealous as they may 
have been in their efforts to improve the 
structure and the content of the examination 
itself. At least the students in schools and 
colleges will welcome the opportunity to 
read the textbook? which is the subject of 
this review. Appropriately the volume is 
dedicated to Guy Montrose Whipple, the 
only one of the author’s eighty-six teachers 
who ever gave him assistance on the prob- 
lem of how to take examinations. 

The first chapter of this book evaluates 
the arguments for and against the examina- 


* Harry C. McKown, How To Pass a Written 


Examination. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. xii+162. $1.50. 
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tion system. It serves the useful purpose of 
putting the examination where it belongs in 
the regimen of institutional training for the 
social and occupational responsibilities of 
adult life. In the further effort to dispel the 
feeling of dread with which students com- 
monly face an examination, the author de- 
votes a chapter each to suggestions for pre- 
paring one’s self emotionally, physically, and 
mentally for the examination as for any other 
approaching event in which one has a signifi- 
cant role. The succeeding chapter lists the 
things to do and the things to refrain from 
doing while taking the examination. The 
next two chapters explain the procedures 
which are most effective in dealing with essay 
and new-type examinations, respectively. 

The types of suggestions offered are such 
as might be expected to divert the student’s 
attention from anticipated difficulties and 
dreaded consequences and to motivate the 
activities of the preparation and the exami- 
nation periods in terms of the challenging 
opportunities that they provide. The skill 
with which the discussion of problems and 
procedures is made to emphasize both the 
futility of anxiety and the economy of clearly 
defined plans and purposes, such as are gen- 
erally involved in good study habits, is well 
calculated to build up the student’s attitude 
toward the examination, both with respect to 
the place of the examination in his course of 
training and with respect to his own readi- 
ness for taking it. 

The last chapter, while addressed to the 
student, should be read by teachers as well. 
The student is admonished to learn more 
about his performance than is revealed by 
the mark assigned by the examiner. This ob- 
jective will require a careful review of his pa- 
per and, frequently, a friendly discussion 
with the examiner. Thus the teacher may 
contribute to the improvement of student 
morale in relation to the examinations that 
he sets. 


NELSON B. HENRY 
University of Chicago 
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A TEXTBOOK FOR THE CITIZENS oF To- 
MORROW.—The present adult generation 
looks to its youth with the hope that they 
will put to rights the times that are obvious- 
ly and rather continuously out of joint. It is 
probably not a far-fetched hypothesis that, 
if the new generation were freed from the 
atavistic prejudices, fears, and collective 
anxieties of its fathers and were trained in 
the best scientific and humanistic values of 
the Western tradition, the dawn of a new 
world order might not be so improbable as 
it now appears to be. 

These thoughts are given point by a 
new textbook" written for secondary-school 
classes which are concerned with the prob- 
lems of democratic life and government; for 
in this book it is clear that the author is at- 
tempting to develop a critical understand- 
ing of our political and economic institutions, 
formal and informal, and of the customs and 
the habits of mind that give the institutions 
vigor and direction. In a sense, then, the book 
gives implicit formulation to the thesis that, 
if people understand the structure and func- 
tion of their social institutions, they will re- 
act to them in a rational and orderly man- 
ner. 

The book is organized in three parts and 
eleven units. In Part I, “It All Depends on 
You,” there are two units which are con- 
cerned with analyses of the individual and of 
his relation to the community. A clearer no- 
tion of the organization of the book can be 
formed by noting that the unit on the com- 
munity is divided into three chapters, or sub- 
units: “Your Family,” “Your Communi- 
ties,” and “Your Governments.” The re- 
maining two parts of the book are entitled 
“How Our Government Does Its Part if We 
Do Ours” and “Working Things Out To- 
gether.” 

Each of the thirty-five chapters, or sub- 


t Robert Rienow, with the editorial assistance 
of Howard R. Anderson, Calling Ali Citizens. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. Pp. 692+ 
xxxiv. $1.96. 
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units, is concluded by a section with the 
title “Now It’s Up to You.” Herein are in- 
cluded problems, questions, and exercises 
which are planned to develop those tech- 
niques and attitudes that presumably lead to 
critical judgment and considered opinion. 
Thus the concluding section in chapter i of 
Part I, “The Person You Make Yourself,” 
contains detailed instructions on interview- 
ing. Some of the problems, projects, and 
committee work suggested in these sections 
are unusually good, but others are trivial. 
Many of them, if properly used by teachers, 
can stimulate excellent committee and group 
work on realistic economic and political 
problems. Such, for example, are the sug- 
gestions on interviewing political leaders in 
the local community. 


The sum and substance of the book is 
found in Part II, on democratic political 
institutions, and in Part III, on modern eco- 
nomic life. The general treatment of topics 
may be termed “objective”; that is, facts are 
given wherever it is possible, and opinions 
are balanced between the extremely radical 
and the conservative viewpoints. The tone 
of the political and economic interpretations 
may be termed “progressive” ‘or “liberal,”’ 
insofar as such terms have conceptual reali- 
ty. The author develops the general idea 
that problems of economic readjustment and 
political control can be solved by the tradi- 
tional democratic means of understanding, 
discussion, and compromise. 

In Part II the chapters on methods of 
thinking and democratic action will be par- 
ticularly stimulating to any teacher who 
wants to take the trouble to develop the au- 
thor’s essential aim and purpose. The socio- 
logical and psychological material in Part I 
seems too sketchy to provide the pupil with a 
thorough understanding of himself and his 
community. The treatment of health is su- 
perficial. In dealing with the individual’s 
mental life, stress is laid on character, with 
too much emphasis on “pep” psychology. 
This treatment is illustrated by a section en- 
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titled “Everything Comes to Him Who 
Waits.”” Ambition and zeal are commend- 
able traits—or virtues, if one prefers the 
more archaic terminology—but teachers and 
counselors are well aware of the frustration 
and disappointment entailed in unrealized 
and unrealizable goals. True, not too much 
is known about occupations and occupation- 
al trends, but enough is known so that it is 
possible to give youth some notion of what 
exists beyond the schoolyard. The tech- 
niques of job-hunting are a necessary asset 
to youth in search of employment, but a real- 
istic understanding of the world of work is 
also very necessary. 
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The general tone of the book is chatty, 
anecdotal, and breezy—a style designed to 
arouse the reader’s interest. Pictures, charts, 
and diagrams are suited to the stimulating 
style. This publication should be an excel- 
lent textbook for those teachers who en- 
deavor to cultivate informed opinion: and 
humane attitudes in the minds of their pupils 
and who bring to their teaching an under- 
standing of the great social issues of the 
day. 

J. M. O’RourkE 


Lane Technical High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Van DERSAL, WILLIAM R. The American 
Land: Its History and Its Uses. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xvi+216. $3.75. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Annual Report of the General Education 
Board, 1942. New York: General Educa- 
tion Board. Pp. x+120. 

BooKWALTER, KARL W. Further Studies of 
Indiana University Motor Fitness Index. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indi- 
ana University, Vol. XIX, No. 5. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Bureau of Cooperative 
Research and Field Service, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1943. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Boyp, GEORGE ROBERT. The Construction of 
an Instrument for Measuring Altitudes 
toward Desirable Food Practices.. Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XVI, 
No. 1. Lexington, Kentucky: College of 
Education, University of Kentucky, 1943. 
Pp. go. $0.50. 

CuHasE, W. Linwoop. Wartime Social Stud- 
ies in the Elementary School. Curriculum 
Series, No. 3. Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1943. Pp. 
viii+52. $1.00. 

Curriculum Foundations for the San Francisco 
Secondary Schools. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: Superintendent of Schools (Civic 
Auditorium), 1943. Pp. 110. 

The Elementary School of Today: A Report of 
the Committees on Elementary Education. 
Bulletin XXXV. Hartford, Connecticut: 
Division of Instruction, Connecticut 
State Department of Education, 1943. 
Pp. 30. 

Fifteenth Annual Report, 1942-1943. Edin- 
burgh, Scotland: Scottish Council for Re- 
search in Education, 1943. Pp. 6. 

For the Nation’s Security. Washington: De- 
partment of Research and Education, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
1943. Pp. 32. $0.05. 

The Future of Education: No. 1, Education 
for Democracy by J. D. G. Medley, pp. 32; 
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No. 2, A Plan for Australia, pp. 32. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Australian Council for 
Educational Research, 1943. 

A Guide to Teaching the Social Studies in the 
Elementary School. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: Division of Elementary Education, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, 1943. Pp. 
76. 

Kuirr, FRANK J. Language Teaching in 
Wisconsin Public High Schools, 1941- 
1942. Madison, Wisconsin: John Calla- 
han, State Superintendent. Pp. 78. 

Organization, Administration, and Supervi- 
sion of Education. Review of Educational 
Research, Vol. XIII, No. 4. Washington: 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, 1943. Pp. 323-410. $1.00. 

ORLEANS, JAcoB S., and SAXE, EMANUEL, 
with the assistance of WALTER F. Casst- 
py. An Analysis of the Arithmetic Knowl- 
edge of High School Pupils: With empha- 
sis on commercial arithmetic. City College 
Research Studies in Education, No. 2. 
New York: School of Education, College 
of the City of New York, 1943. Pp. 144. 
$1.00. 

Ours To Keep: A List of Books for Children 
on the Culture of Man. Booklist, Vol. 
XXXIX, No. 21, Part II. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1943. Pp. 
479-91. $0.25. 

A Peace Agenda for the United Nations: A 
Report of the Post-War World Committee. 
Pamphlet No. 32. Washington: Catholic 
Association for International Peace (1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.), 1943. 
Pp. 40. $0.10. 

Post-war Migrations: Proposals for an Inter- 
national Agency. Jews and the Post- 
war World Pamphlet Series, No. 5. New 
York: Research Institute on Peace and 
Post-war Problems of the American Jew- 
ish Committee (368 Fourth Avenue), 
1943. Pp. 54. 

Social Studies Source Units: “For the Early 
Elementary Grades,” pp. v-+194 (mimeo- 
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graphed); “Grade 4,” pp. v-+96 (mimeo- 

graphed); “Grade 5,” pp. vi+225 (mim- 

eographed); “Grade 6,” pp. v+177 

(mimeographed). Minneapolis, Minne- 

sota: Division of Elementary Education, 

Minneapolis Public Schools, 1943. 

The Teaching of Reading in the San Francisco 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 1943-44. 
San Francisco, California: San Francisco 
Unified School District (93 Grove Street). 
Pp. 48. 

Ten Unconquered Allies. Prepared by the 
United Nations Information Office. New 
York: United Nations Information Office 
(610 Fifth Avenue), 1943. Pp. 38. 

The United States Junior Citizens Service 
Corps. Issued by the U.S. Office of Civil- 
ian Defense in co-operation with Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Office of Education, 
Extension Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and Federal Security 
Agency. OCD Publication 3623. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. Pp. 
20. $0.05. 

When Children Ask about Sex. By the staff of 
the Child Study Association of America. 
Edited by Anna W. M. Wolf. New York: 
Child Study Association of America, Inc. 
(221 West Fifty-seventh Street), 1943. 
Pp. 16. $0.20. 

Your School Can Salvage for Victory: A 
Handbook of Suggestions for Superintend- 
ents, Principals and Teachers. Sponsqred 
by the War Production Board and the 
United States Office of Education. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1943. 
Pp. 14. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
“An Annotated List of Inexpensive Books 

and Pamphlets on the Far East” by 
Ruth A. Gray and C. O. Arndt. Pp. 10 
(mimeographed). 

“The Far East: An Annotated List of 
Available Units, Courses of Study, and 
Other Curricular Material Dealing 
with the Far East” by C. O. Arndt. 
Pp. 13 (mimeographed). 
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